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CROSSING THE OCEAN WITH “THE CHIEF’ 


Attantic Ocean, July 19, 1918. 

KNOW a captain who for more than 
| forty years “followed tue sea,” as he 

would express it, and during all that 
long time it never became a commonplace 
for him to cross the ocean; its wonder, 
power, majesty, mystery, and beauty were 
ever new to him; each day brought its own 
marvels, and each night its peculiar inter- 
pretation of infinite loveliness or unlimit- 
ed might. 

My friend has retired now, and no long- 
er goes adventuring on the deep; were it 
otherwise he would find a new and ter- 
rible enemy to reckon with in his voyages 
to and fro: one created by man for man’s 
destruction, more ruthless and vindictive 
than rock, tempest, fog or fire, imminent 
alike by day or night, utterly destructive, 
dificult to avoid and defend against,— 
the lurking, treacherous, quick-striking 
terror of the sea, the devil that hides be- 
neath the surface of the waters and rises 
only to do murder. 

The German submersible has put a new 
element of danger into ocean travel that 
makes all the old, familiar, natural en- 
emies of the ship seem insignificant and 
inconsiderable in comparison. It so great- 
ly adds to the fascination of uncertainty 
attending even the most commonplace 
voyage that I fancy the thought of its 
possibility must be ever present in the 
minds of the thousands who are on this 
ship today, faring eastward into the zone 
where these monsters of iniquity have 
manifested their most malignant activity, 
however indifferent and thoughtless they 
may appear to be. It is impossible quite 
to escape its haunting presence. 

By day, one looks upon the wide ex- 
panse of rolling blue that encompasses 
the great ship, driving forward at full 
speed on her changing course, and won- 
ders how near the stalking under-sea devil 
may lie in hiding, and at what moment 
the appearance of his periscope may sud- 
denly change the calmness and ordered 
routine of ship life into a scene of excite- 
ment that will turn faces pale and start 
hearts thumping, while each soul hastens 
to his appointed place, there to await the 
issue, 

By night the suspense becomes more 
acute, for the preoccupation of daily pur- 
suits is absent. All are ordered below 
early, and the long evenings begin. The 
poris are painted black inside and out, 
and are closed when dark comes; not a 
ray of light-is permitted to escape from 
the ship to mark her course for the 
watchful and dreaded enemy. Below, in 
the brightness of one’s cabin, it is very 
still and silent; the muffled throb of the 
engines is felt and dimly heard; above it 
the slightest noise becomes audible, and 
if it be unusual, instinctively pregnant 
with possible danger. The ship is a 


hunted fugitive on the face of the waters, 
ever pursued from beneath, stealthily 
hurrying to reach port and safety, and 
never for one moment secure from de- 
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struction until the voyage is ended and it 
has reached that haven where it would be. 

As evening turns into black and fath- 
omless night, the stillness grows intense. 
The sound of cheerful human voices in 
the ‘gangways dies away, and _ finally 
ceases altogether. Midnight and _ the 
small hours pass to the accompaniment 
of a great silence, so profound, if one be 
wakeful, as to be oppressive. The hunt- 
ed ship speeds on her course, fleeing from 
the terror by night, which would win a 
great prize and be rewarded by its evil 
master with riches and honors if it could 
overtake and destroy her. 

It must be comfortable naturally to be 
stolid and unimpressionable under such 
circumstances; the lively imagination 
which is ever striving to picture dreadful 
possibilities, and constantly recalling 
particulars of many disasters to vex the 
soul, becomes intolerably insistent, and 
must be rigorously kept under control in 
order to avoid unhappiness. One must 
not permit himself to dwell upon these 
subjects, lest he become morbid, yet he 
may not be heedless, either, for, in the 
event of a crisis, he might not know how 
to act. 

So, having made all possible provision 
against a dreaded emergency, it becomes 
his duty as well as his interest to keep his 
mind occupied with pleasanter and more 
cheerful thoughts than the dire possibili- 
ties ahead of him. We Americans are not 
trained in stoicism, and the contemplation 
of statistics which prove how few ships, 
comparatively, are sunk by submarines is 
not a good substitute; this very ship may 
be one of the exceptions. 

Calmness of mind may be cultivated, if 
not completely acquired, by some, at 
least, through re-reading the things writ- 
ten for the solace and comfort of man- 
kind under all conditions and in all ages, 
that restate the stable, fundamental, un- 
alterable truths of life and death, which 
no blood-stained emperor can change; 
that rise triumphant, victorious and un- 
assailable over human ingenuity and in- 
human deviltry, by land or sea, by night 
or day: the truths, imperishable and in- 
destructible, from the contemplation of 
which comes that serenity of the soul 
which unflinchingly faces life, death and 
what is to be hereafter. 

The thought is not new, of course, but 
I think it lies in the minds of most men: 
what we dread is not death itself, but the 
fear of being afraid. Will we be equal 
to our highest emotions in the hour of 
trial? Will we shrink and cower in fear 
of what is to come, or will we stand up- 
right and unafraid? And just here I 
stop and look out my porthole, for it is 
day, and it opens on a gray and tumbling 
sea. Through my glasses I search the 


horizon that limits the great waste of sul- 
len waters around us, and wonder, if I 
saw a periscope suddenly emerge from 
the rolling expanse, would my heart jump 
and my hands tremble, would I fear the 
Great Adventure and be a craven, or 
would the soul within me rise superior to 
heart and nerves and all bodily things of 
flesh and blood, and stand forth, acquit- 
ting me to the end like a man? 

Hundreds on this ship at this very mo- 
ment are doubtless thinking the same 
thoughts, as the ship drives fearlessly on- 
ward through the spray. For myself I 
have an idea that it would make a dif- 
ference in the hour when the summons 
came; in broad daylight, I might man- 
age to play the game to the finish without 
selfishness or discredit, but at four o’clock 
in the morning, say, wakened from a 
sound sleep by a sudden call, would I be 
fearful and without courage to meet the 
emergency? Who knows himself well 
enough to be sure? Not I, at least; I 
can but hope for the best, and am only 
certain that the fear of fear is far strong- 
er than the fear of death itself. 

Lord Roberts has said it in his prayer, 
and we know he was a brave man: 
“Strengthen us to quit ourselves like 
men....Keep us faithful unto death, calm 
in danger, patient in suffering, merciful 
as well as brave,—true to our country and 
our colors.” A civilian may crave these 
attributes as greatly as a soldier or a 
sailor, although he may not have the same 
opportunities to show them. 

Speaking of brave men—and women— 
one must honor as such our good old 
friends of former peaceful times, the 
stewards and stewardesses of the trans- 
atlantic lines. There are few passengers 
these days; soldiers are not supposed to 
require attendants, and the tips of these 
servants must be slender compared to 
what they formerly were, yet they stay 
by the ship, those of them who have not 
actually joined the colors. 

Some of these faithful and courageous 
stewards, and doubtless the female of the 
species also, have been torpedoed and 
escaped half a dozen times, but they still 
continue in this perilous service. It is 
not the pay that holds them, for they 
can earn much more ashore, but that ad- 
mirable British quality of fidelity to duty 
and a determination to play the game to 
the finish. 

The English stewardess is a woman of 
most unusual character; one wonders 
from which class she is recruited, and how 
it is that the supply seems inexhaustible. 
In her spotless uniform and neat cap 
she commands respect, she looks so clean, 
straightforward and competent, so cool 
and self-possessed. In these days she 
remains true to type, the same efficient, 


respectable person, ready for every emer- 
gency. 

Boat drill occurs daily. The whistle 
blows a discordant blast, and instantly 
the ship is aroused and every one hurries 
to his place on deck, wearing his life pre- 
server strapped to his chest. This is a 
simpler contrivance than the old one, 
which used to repose undisturbed in its 
rack from the beginning of a voyage to 
its end. It is no longer a joke and an ob- 
ject of idle contemplation, as it used to 
be; the ship’s rules insist that it be worn 
constantly. 

This preserver is called the “Boddy,” 
and the placard which gives instructions 
for its use shows an elderly and amiable 
gentleman in a frock coat, who resembles 
in appearance and countenance a retired 
undertaker, adjusting it over his benign 
gray head and about his highly respect- 
able person. 

During the voyage one becomes passion- 
ately attached to this device. So com- 
panionable is its habit that it is affection- 
ately called “Bill.” If one appears on 
deck without “Bill Boddy,” the guard 
promptly orders him to supply his lack, 
and if he persists in disregarding the 
rule, he will be placed under arrest; so 
Bill and the passenger become insepa- 
rable. 


“Old Bill Boddy, with his insides stuffed 
with hay, 
I hug him to me close at night and lug 
him round by day, 
And if I should forget him, there would 
be the deuce to pay, 
As we go sailing on.” 


Some of us carry safety suits, to be 
put on in case of the real thing. These 
are kept on deck, ready for instant use 
if needed. The Red Cross nurses on 
board, of whom there are a large number, 
are each provided with one of these, made 
on the same principle, apparently, as 
those for men. This ingenious and com- 
paratively new protection against drown- 
ing is puncture-proof, and will not only 
maintain the wearer upright in the water 
for an indefinite time, enabling him to 
support several other persons not sim- 
ilarly provided, but, what is equally im- 
portant, will keep him warm, being con- 
structed on the same principle as the 
thermos bottle. 

There has been no occasion practically 
to test the value of this invention thus 
far on this voyage, and it is devoutly to 
be hoped there won’t be, but my own ex- 
perience in trying it on at the hotel before 
I sailed nearly had serious consequences. 
There had been several attempts to reach’ 
me on the long-distance telephone at my 
room, and just as I had arrived at the 
final stage of proceedings, set forth in the 
printed directions, which consists in lock- 
ing the head and body pieces together, 
the insistent operator succeeded in get- 
ting the connection, and I attempted to 
talk over the telephone. 
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My appearance, grasping the receiver in 
my fin, was so grotesque, resembling that 
of a monster bullfrog, that my friend, 
who was assisting me in the experiment 
by reading the directions as I followed 
them, shrieked with laughter. I succeeded 
in talking through the ’phone and con- 
cluded the conversation, but happening to 
see myself in the glass, I also caught the 
contagion of. mirth. 

It was very funny, and for a time both 
of us could do nothing but laugh uncon- 
trollably. However, I soon realized that, 
so far as I was concerned, it was no 
laughing matter, for the rubber neck- 
piece was shutting off my wind. With 
some difficulty I persuaded my friend to 
abandon his hilarity and come to my 
rescue, as I was powerless to use my hands 
to relieve the pressure on my windpipe. 
He finally did so, and extracted me, gasp- 
ing for breath. We found upon exam- 
ination that the suit-makers had sent me 
a size several inches too small around 
the neck. This mistake was subsequently 
remedied, but I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to experiment with the suit since. 
However, it looks very plausible, and, if 
the worst comes to the worst, I hope it 
will prove equal to the claims made for 
it. 

* * 

A hot night at an Atlantic port, with 
a violent thunderstorm preceding it, 
which failed to cool the air. We came 
aboard after dinner, having successfully 
passed the guards. It is no longer easy 
to embark on an Atlantic liner; all sorts 
of formalities must be complied with be- 
fore one gains access to the ship. The 
place of embarkation is very quiet, and 
no friends are permitted to come down 
to say good-by; they are not even told the 
ship’s name. Once aboard, it is impos- 
sible to return ashore. 

The vessel is dark and silent and grim 
in the close night. Its inhabitants make 
no unnecessary noise. No one knows just 
when it will sail; there is an air of secrecy 
and mystery over the whole proceeding. 

The cabins are hot, and it is difficult 
to sleep during the sultry hours that slow- 
ly pass before daybreak. Without any 
of the customary incidents that used to 
mark the departure of a ship,—no fare- 
well hails, no warning gongs and no last 
messages passing between shore and ship, 
—the adventure is begun, and in an in- 
credibly short time the vessel is out at 
sea. The scenes attending its start are 
dramatic but repressed, and nothing is 
so impressive as the silence surrounding 
them. 

The reader will understand that before 
it is published this manuscript must be 
overhauled by the censor. Just what he 
will see fit to do to it I cannot tell, but I 
hope he will be held responsible for any- 
thing in it that may seem fragmentary 
and disconnected. 

One is greatly restricted in writing un- 
der such circumstances. Only common- 
places are unobjectionable; the vital and 
interesting things which might be told 
would all doubtless be eliminated, so there 
is no object in writing them, even were 
it advisable to do so. It is a peculiar 
experience crossing in these times, and 
one not apt to be forgotten. There is no 
night-life on the decks, as there used to 
be; at an early hour every one is ordered 
below, and the ship drives on through the 
darkness, showing no lights. The ports 
are fast closed, and if the weather be 
warm it is uncomfortably close, In the 
morning, when the optimistic steward 
comes in, the relief of the opened ports 
admitting the fresh sea.air is most grate- 
ful. 
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_-I suppose it is permissible to say that 
I am crossing on the same ship with Mr. 
Hoover, as you will receive this, if at all, 
long after the ship has landed. The 
Chief, as we call him, is a good sailor and 
an interesting companion. He is taking 
the first real rest he has had since he be- 
came Food Administrator, and ‘it ‘is ‘evi- 
dently doing him good. There are but 
six in his party, and the list of “casuals” 
or “specials,” as we are called, is small. 
We have had pleasant weather during 
most of the voyage, and no adventures 
worth writing about, and we hope to land 
within a few hours if nothing happens 


meantime. 
* oa 


For two days and nights the ports have 
been closed, as we have been in the most 
dangerous waters, but just now the stew- 
ard entered briskly, opened the ports, 
and announced that hereafter we need 
not wear the life belts, as the voyage is 
practically over, and we are now safe in 
port. Old “Bill Boddy” is tossed aside 
at last, and we are free to go about by 
day or night on deck. Once more clever 
seamanship has outwitted the lurking 
devils of the undersea, and our ship has 
made another safe and successful voyage. 
It feels mighty good, this fresh, sweet air, 
and the people on board, relieved of the 
long strain, are shouting. I note that we 
sailed on Friday, and all during the voy- 
age we were thirteen at our table. So 
much for the old superstition. 

Witiiam C. Epear. 
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Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 





MISDELIVERING FREIGHT 
Barbarin & Beach, grain and elevator 
men at Freeland, Mich., have secured af- 
firmance of a judgment against the re- 
ceivers of the Pere Marquette Railroad 
Co., on account of the surrender of a 
shipment without production of an order 
bill of lading attached to draft drawn on 
a customer. In the course of the affirm- 
ing opinion, the United States circuit 
court of appeals for the sixth circuit laid 
down the following stated general rules 
of law applicable to such cases: 

The Carmack amendment to the inter- 
state commerce act makes the initial car- 
rier of an interstate shipment liable for 
misdelivery by the terminal carrier. 

A railway company delivers goods at 
its own peril without production of the 
bill of lading, especially where there is 
a clause in that document specifying that 
surrender of the bill, properly indorsed, 
shall be required before delivery. 

“And a carrier, by delivering goods to 
the consignee without the production of 
the bill of lading, is liable to a bona fide 
holder of the bill for value—whether by 
way of purchase or as security for ad- 
vances—before delivery of the goods at 
the destination.” 

Provision in an order bill of lading to 
“notify” does not mean that the shipment 
may be delivered without the order of the 
lawful holder of the bill of lading; and 
an actual indorsement by the consignee 
of a forged bill of lading affords the car- 
rier no more protection than would be 
given by a delivery directly to the con- 
signee without production of the original 
bill. 

That the same person is named in a 
bill of lading as both consignor and con- 
signee creates a mere presumption of 
ownership of the goods by such person; 
the presumption may be rebutted by evi- 


dence showing actual ownership ‘in some 


other person. ’ 

In this case it appeared that plaintiffs, 
Barbarin & Beach, sold a carload of 
beans to Botsford & Barrett, but shipped 
them, at that firm’s direction, to its order, 
with directions to notify Arbuckle & Co. 
at‘Pittsburgh. Botsford & Barrett were 
named as shippers, as well as consignees. 
Plaintiffs attached the bill of lading to 
draft drawn on Botsford & Barrett, and 
the papers were returned, the draft re- 
maining unpaid. Delivery of the ship- 
ment was made by a connecting carrier 
on a forged bill of lading. Suit «was 
brought by plaintiffs against the initial 
carrier. 

Under these. circumstances, it was de- 
cided that the fact that plaintiffs were 
not formally connected with the bill of 
lading as a party to it did not preclude 
them from holding the initial carrier liable 
for the connecting carrier’s default in 
surrendering possession without produc- 
tion of the original bill of lading. 


GRAIN TRANSIT LOSSES 


The H. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co. has 
secured a decision of the Texas court of 
civil appeals at San Antonio, affirming a 
judgment against James A. Baker, re- 
ceiver of the International & Great North- 
ern Railway Co., previously entered in the 
mill’s favor on account of loss of 89 
bus of wheat from a carload in transit. 

The bill of lading specified the weight 
of the shipment, “subject to correction.” 
The weight inserted was obtained from a 
seale ticket prepared by the shipper’s 
employee, who was licensed to serve as a 
weighmaster by the Western Weighing & 
Inspection Bureau, an organization main- 
tained by carriers to verify the correct- 
ness of vouchers, scale tickets, etc. 

The following extract from the opinion 
of the court of civil appeals appears to 
state rules of law followed by the courts 
in other states, as well as in Texas: 

“If the appellant [the railway com- 
pany] received the quantity of wheat 
stated in the bill of lading and delivered 
only a part thereof, it would of course 
be liable for such portion as it failed to 
deliver. The fact that the weight given 
by the Western Weighing & Inspection 
Bureau was adopted by the railroad com- 
pany in issuing its bill of lading places 
the company in no better or worse atti- 
tude than if it had done the weighing 
itself. The company is bound by its re- 
cital of weight, unless it shows that there 
was a mistake. 

“The weights stated in the bill of lading 
are prima facie evidence of the amount re- 
ceived, and the burden is on the carrier 
to show that it did not receive the amount 
of grain mentioned in the bill of lading. 
This burden can only be discharged by 
showing that a mistake was made in 
weighing the wheat, or in making out the 
certificate upon which it issues its bill of 
lading. The testimony, in so far as it 
relates directly to these two transactions, 
fails to show any mistake. In fact, all of 
it tends to show there was no mistake. 

“However, if the carrier can show that 
it delivered all of the wheat received, and 
that at the destination it was carefully 
and correctly weighed, and there was 
found to be a discrepancy of 89 bus, it 
has discharged the burden resting upon it, 
for it would follow that it could not have 
received the quantity stated in its bill 
of lading. 

“The difficulty of making this showing 
is dependent largely upon the kind of 
goods transported. When wheat is 
shipped in bulk, the only test is the 
weight. It therefore becomes necessary 
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for the carrier to show that no wheat was 
taken out of the car while in its posses- 
sion, and that none could leak out. 

“The testimony in this. case, introduce: 
on behalf of appellant, even if credited by 
the court, fails to preclude the idea that 
a leak may have occurred, followed by 
repairs made -by appellant’s employees. 
Proof that at two places en route no leak 
was perceived, and none perceived at des- 
tination, while persuasive, is by no means 
conclusive. The evidence is not so satis- 
factory and conclusive as to’ preclude a 


theory that wheat may have been stolen ' 


from the car by an employee of the car- 
rier or some one else. 

“The court was justified in finding that 
appellant did not discharge the burden 
resting upon him of showing that the com- 
pany did not receive the quantity stated 
in its bill of lading.” 


INJURY TO EMPLOYEES 


John Obrigewitsch, operating the Dick- 
inson (N. D.) Roller Mills, has secured 
a decision by the North Dakota supreme 
court dismissing a suit brought against 
him by a former employee to recover 
damages on account of crushing of the 
latter’s fingers between the rollers of a 
feed mill. 

The machine became choked, thereby 
causing the rollers to cease revolving, al- 
though the driving belt continued to re- 
volve. While Hanel, the employee, was 
unclogging the machine, having placed 
his hand through an opening in such man- 
ner that his fingers came near the rollers, 
the rollers commenced revolving again 
and caught his hand. 

In suing for damages, plaintiff relied 
upon claims that defendant was guilty 
of actionable negligence in not warning 
him against the danger which resulted in 
his injury, and in failing to provide a 
belt reasonably well suited to driving the 
machine. Trial of the action resulted in 
judgment in plaintiff's favor, but the 
supreme court has reversed the judgment 
and dismissed the suit, applying the fol- 
lowing rules governing such cases: 

The rule requiring the employer to 
instruct his employee and to warn him 
against dangers is designed merely to 
supply the worker with information he is 
not supposed to already know. Action- 
able negligence of an employer cannot be 
predicated upon his failure to tell the 
workman something he already knew, or 
ought to have known. 

An employee is presumed to see and 
understand all dangers that a prudent 
and ordinarily intelligent person of the 
same age and experience would see and 
understand under similar circumstances. 

The danger of having one’s fingers 
crushed if placed close to the rollers of a 
machine, while power is applied to the 
machine, is too obvious to require special 
instruction on the subject, in the case of 
an adult employee. 

On the point as to whether the belt was 
sufficient to properly drive the machiie, 
the supreme court said: 

“Perhaps larger belts would have pre- 
vented the choking, though of this we are 
by no means certain. The case, however, 
is very similar to that in which one is 
employed to drive an automobile, which 
has no self-starter, and who breaks his 
arm while cranking the machine. It may 
be true that there would have been no ac- 
cident if a self-starter had been furnished. 
No court, however, would hold the master 
liable for the lack of the equipment. 

“The question, then, which is presented 
to us is: Where a person is employed to 
work in a mill and in the grinding of grain 

(Continued on page 641.) 
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HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE 

A movement, inaugurated apparently 
by a number of farmers’ organizations, 
but now receiving attention from various 
associations of manufacturers and em- 
ployers of labor, has for its purpose se- 
curing legislation virtually setting aside 
for the period of the war the national 
immigration laws. In support of the plan 
thousands of petitions to Congress are 
being circulated, and employers are being 
importuned to write and wire their repre- 
sentatives in that body asking their active 
assistance, 

Without doubt the labor situation 
throughout the country is bad and, with 
the increasing inroads of the draft, will 
certainly become worse. As the shortage 
of men becomes more and more manifest, 
the resources of every industry in which 
labor is a considerable factor will be 
taxed to the utmost if production is to 
be maintained. Labor waste will have to 
be eliminated, and the employment of 
classes of labor not heretofore used, in- 
cluding older men and, where circum- 
stances permit, women, will have to be 
resorted to. Non-essential production 
will, as in other countries older in the 
war, have to suffer restrictions. 

All of these are normal penalties of 
war, are to be expected and will have to 
be endured. To encourage an influx of 
low-class labor to meet the situation is 
not, however, a penalty of war, but a most 
dangerous answer to a present question 
which will, unless the greatest care be 
taken in its -exercise, create a far more 
difficult problem to be solved later on. 
Nothing worse could happen to the nation 
than to have its returned troops confront- 
ed with a surfeit of low-grade labor under 
the general industrial conditions which 
may exist at that time. : 

The labor supply stated to be available 
for present importation under less rigid 
immigration laws. is euphemistically re- 
ferred to as “from neutral countries.” 
One manufacturer of less nicety of speech, 
however, boldly proposes that coolie labor 
may be necessary, and sees no objection 
to its admission, Certainly, if the Orient 
and certain countries to the southward are 
to be eliminated, there exists no reservoir 
of labor elsewhere which could reasonably 
be drawn upon to fill the present need 
in- America, 

The perils of filling this country up 
with immigrant labor of this type—or of 
any other type now available, with every 
northern and occidental nation engaged 
in the war or isolated by it—hardly need 
be described, America, with all of its 
mixed population, has, it is true, shown 
amazing cohesion as a nation; but it took 
nearly three years’ witness of the strug- 
gle in Europe before the national spirit 
was sure of itself, and even then unity 
Was not attained without meeting prob- 
lems of disaffection among those newest 
in the land and the ignorant and undesir- 
able who found their way here despite the 
fairly rigid immigration restrictions. 

Of conditions after the war no man can 
tell. Industry may attain unprecedented 
heights of prosperity, and production be 
demanded as never before; onthe other 
hand, settlement of the world’s war bill, 
readjustment of labor and money values, 
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and political and economic factors not 
now anticipated may reduce business ac- 
tivity to a low ebb and make even the 
present labor supply more than sufficient. 
Added to these uncertainties is the pros- 
pect that the war’s settlement will be fol- 
lowed, in Europe at least, by grave condi- 
tions of labor and political unrest, and 
that there will be more than an echo of 
this in America, where the war truce with 
labor and the present practice of employ- 
ers to stand and deliver will necessarily 
come to an end. 

To undertake, under these present and 
prospective future conditions, to absorb 
a great mass of low-grade labor so in- 
capable of citizenship as to be barred by 
present immigration laws would be more 
than a dangerous experiment; it would 
be an open invitation to both industrial 
and political disaster. However serious 
the present. labor shortage may be, it will 
be much better to endure it and make 
the best of it than to admit the human 
dregs of the world merely to secure the 
immediate products of their hands. In 
the part that America is playing today 
in the world, and the part she will yet be 
called upon to play, she demands more 
than ever in her history the maximum of 
clean and decent citizenship. No penalty 
will be too great to pay to attain this; 
no advantage worth putting it in question. 


PROPAGANDA 

The following excerpts from a Wash- 
ington dispatch are typical of the semi- 
officially inspired “propaganda” material 
which is being fed to the public in the 
continuous effort to make it appear that 
every industry is crooked. . To the select- 
ed paragraphs, The Northwestern Miller 
has appended brief statements which all 
familiar with the situation know to be 
truthful. 


“Wasnincton, D. C.—A _ million 
barrels of flour at one dollar per bar- 
rel is the fascinating bargain — the 
government has just picked up.” 


Untrue. The government has discov- 
ered no bargain at all. Millers undertook 
to hold all of their profits in excess of a 
defined amount for account of the Food 
Administration, and are honestly and 
fairly keeping their agreement. At no 
time had they any other thought in mind. 


“The millers of the country are 
obliged to seli this amount because 
they have been profiteering. It was 
arranged many months ago that the 
millers should have a certain margin 
of profit for their milling, including 
the sale of their bran and middlings. 
It is found that very large prices were 
extracted from farmers for these by- 
products used to feed cattle, so that 
in some cases the millers got as much 
as three dollars a barrel profit on 
flour. All this profit must now be 
distributed in the form of flour at 
one dollar a barrel to the govern- 
ment.” 


Untrue. Excess profits taken by mill- 
ers were. made solely through. their in- 
ability to gauge the wheat supply and the 
probable rate of milling activity, supple- 
mented by delay in announcing Food Ad- 
ministration regulations in connection 






with package accounts and disposition of 
federal taxes. When these finally were 
determined and millers undertook to re- 
duce prices to balance their accounts to 
the agreement basis, they were told not to 
do so, but to hold the surplus subject to 
Food Administration disposition. 

“The war, with its government 
regulations of many lines of indus- 
try, has brought to light some pecul- 
iar things in the economic world. For 
instance, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion finds that as much money is spent 
in advertising flour and selling it as 
for converting wheat into flour and 
putting it into barrels.” 

A patent and ridiculous lie easily dis- 
proved by the books of any mill in the 
country if the application of simple com- 
mon-sense leaves any need for proof. 

“At present all advertisements of 
flour represent money invested in the 
hope of profit after the war. All 
flour made by the mills today is alike.” 


Simple ignorance. Under the restric- 
tions governing the amount of wheat to 
be used in making a barrel of flour there 
is a much greater difference among the 
products of various mills than in normal 
times. Milling equipment and milling 
skill are more important than ever before, 
and their variance is truly echoed in the 
flour. 

“It is all one grade, and consists of 
ninety-five to one hundred per cent 
wheat.” 


Obscure but apparently true,-since it is 
fairly acceptable that flour is at least 
ninety-five per cent wheat. An accept- 
able statement, although travelling in bad 
company. 

“All brands specially advertised 
were special refinements of ordinary 
flour. Their makers hope to preserve 
the value of the trade-mark by keep- 
ing it in the public mind, and plan 
to make their profits after the war 
permits them to resume their special 
refinements.” 


Still more obscure, although evidently 
intended to be a grave charge of potential 
and prospective crookedness on the part 
of millers who exercise their hellish re- 
finements and undertake to make their 
trade-marks in some fashion a guaranty 
of excellence in their products. 

“Some peculiar happenings were 
caused by the government regulations 
of the price of flour, while leaving the 
by-products of flour and other arti- 
cles unregulated. For instance, in 
Minnesota it was found recently that 
rye flour, which was selling at twelve 
dollars a barrel, was being ‘diluted’ 
with wheat flour, which was selling at 
nine dollars a barrel.” 


Untrue and absurd. Any flour “dilut- 
ed” with any other kind of flour is, in 
every instance, sold for just what it is, 
properly branded, in most cases even with 
the percentage of the admixture. “Blend- 
ed rye flours” are an ordinary commer- 
cial product, although the application of 
the word “diluted” to them is a unique 
and original idea. 

The millers of the country, a year ago, 
placed themselves by voluntary agreement 
wholly within control of the Food Admin- 
istration, and have accepted since that 
time the regulations of the Administra- 
tion governing their methods of milling 
and selling, and their rate of profits. Such 
as have unsettled balances with the Ad- 
ministration will, when called upon to do 
so, settle them. Any who have not played 
the game will be singled out and dealt 
with on their merits. The whole thing is 
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clear and plain, with every account in the 
records and every transaction subject to 
scrutiny. 

There is no occasion for investigation, 
and less for the campaign of vituperation © 
and slander regularly inspired in the press 
and based, in every instance, upon un- 
truth, ignorance or setting up the acts of 
an individual enterprise as characteristic 
of a great, decent, law-abiding and loyal 
industry. Much of it is apparently in- 
spired by malice, though why such malice 
should exist is no more clear than the 
question of what is to be gained by this 
species of malevolent propaganda. 


OPEN TERMS ON ARMY FLOUR 

It is much to be regretted that the re- 
adoption of the plan of purchasing flour 
on open terms has forced many millers 
to discontinue making offers on flour sup- 
plies for army use. None of these, so 
far as The Northwestern Miller is in- 
formed, have reached this decision in re- 
sentment of the army’s method of buying, 
but merely because, with the present tre- 
mendous demand for working capital and 
high rates of interest, they simply cannot 
afford to have their funds tied up in open 
government accounts. 

Within the past few months certain 
milling concerns have had substantial 
sums owing them from the quartermas- 
ter’s department for weeks and months 
at a time. In one specific instance a mill 
of quite moderate size had about seventy 
thousand dollars held up for four months, 
and is still awaiting payment of a bal- 
ance of several thousand dollars. In an- 
other case, a mill, after repeatedly making 
claim for an account of two or three thou- 
sand dollars, recently received not only 
the sum due it but about five thousand 
dollars in addition,—which surplus it has 
placed to the credit of the quartermaster, 
in the hope that it may recoup some of its 
interest loss while the error is being lo- 
cated. 

Several months ago, terms on army pur- 
chases were changed from the established 
open account basis to a system whereby 
ninety per cent of the invoice was subject 
to draft, the ten per cent balance being 
paid subsequently. Although this was 
not wholly satisfactory, because of delays 
in remitting the withheld ten per cent, it 
was a substantial improvement over the 
former scheme, and led to an increased 
interest among millers in bidding on army 
supplies. For some unexplained reason, 
this improved method has recently been 
abandoned, and the old open terms sched- 
ule again put into effect. This millers 
interpret to mean that there will again 
be prolonged waits for payment, with the 
resulting tying up of working capital and 
accruing interest charges. 

It is difficult to criticize sharply any 
system employed by the government in 
time of war, and in consideration of the 
tremendous tasks being accomplished at 


_ Washington in connection with army sub- 


sistence. There appears, however, to be 
little or no real reason why the quarter- 
master’s department cannot accommodate 
itself to the usual commercial practice, 
and buy its flour supplies on a draft 
basis; or, if remit terms are unavoidable, 
arrange to pay its invoices with reason- 
able promptness. 

With wheat as high as it is now and 
money none too easy to secure, it is a 
matter of grave importance to every mill- 
er that he keep his capital well in hand, 
and few of them can afford to have re- 
turns from sales tied up for long periods. 
Furthermore, under the Food Adminis- 
tration regulations restricting the price 
of flour, the interest on ten or eleven 
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dollars for several months cancels what- 
ever profit per barrel a miller may have 
in his flour at the time of its sale. Mill- 
ers are, therefore, Pcs the choice of not 
bidding on army flour at all or of filing 
their offers on a price basis which takes 
account of the probability of. these delays 
in paying for it- 
rom whatever angle the subject is con- 
sidered, it appears that both the govern- 
ment and the millers are losers through 
the present system, and it is difficult to 
believe that serious consideration by the 
uartermaster’s department, the Food 
dministration and the Division of Co- 
ordination and Purchase would not re- 
sult in devising some better system. 


OCCUPIED LAND EXPLOITED 


German Preparations for a Long War Shown 
in Extensive Plans for Agricultural De- 
velopment in France and Belgium 


The Kdlnische Zeitung recently devoted 
a long article to agricultural methods and 
results in the occupied pen ye A of France 
and Belgium, which should afford convic- 
tion, as the paper says, that Germany is 
prepared for an pagers prolonged 
war. It shows how ruthlessly conqueror 
has ground conquered under his heel. 

The agricultural control of occupied 
territory is in the hands of the quarter- 
master-in-chief at headquarters. The 
labor of the inhabitants and their live 
stock is utilized to the last degree; where 
the districts have been depopulated, pris- 
oners are employed and, to a certain ex- 
tent, soldiers and military horses also. 

It is, of course, natural that normal 
yields have never been equaled, for chaos 
and panic, says the report, followed on 
the advance of 1914. However, the Ger- 
mans have managed to get the largest 
yields possible from the occupied terri- 
tory. Grain for fodder is commandeered 
by the army command; also the greater 
portion of the hay, straw, fodder-beet and 
green crops. The report gives the fol- 
lowing figures: 

“In 1917, 100,000 truckloads of hay and 
straw were produced, which the father- 
land would have had to supply otherwise. 
There is also a saving of rolling stack. 
Good results have been achieved in live 
stock also. Hundreds of thousands of 
cattle have found their way to the military 
abattoirs and have thus saved our German 
live stock. Also, large numbers of lean 
cattle have been imported from home, to 
benefit by the longer period of green- 
feeding. The troops have been encour- 
aged to keep pigs; prizes have been of- 
fered, and refuse has been utilized which 
would have been wasted otherwise. Poul- 
try-keeping is also encouraged. In July, 
alone, 6,000,000 fresh eggs produced in 
the country were distributed to the troops. 

“Over 18,750 acres of vegetables were 
cultivated by the army command in 1917, 
yielding from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 bus, 
or 15,000 truckloads. Drying plants have 
been ‘erected in connection with all our 
armies. In 1917, 900,000 hundredweight 
of jam were made. The army command 
has taken over the cultivation of chico 
and the management of sugar factories.” 

This is one side of the picture. There 
is another side, however, and one which 
does not sound so prosperous. A well- 
known Brussels lawyer, who recently 
escaped from Belgium, writes as follows: 

“The price of meat has risen in Belgium 
from 35c to $2 per lb. A pound of butter 
which before the war cost 35c now costs 
$3.50. One egg costs 25c, and so does a 
pound of potatoes, which four years ago 
sold for one cent. The average cost of 
the daily living of a Belgian family of 
two adults and two children, which before 
the war was 62c a day, is now $3.50, and 
the yearly budget of $230 for food ex- 
penses alone has risen to $1,240. 

“The rich people are spending their cap- 
ital, the people of the middle class are 
completely ruined, and the laboring class, 
the majority of whom are unemployed, 
are on the verge of starvation and entire- 
ly dependent on relief from outside. Most 
people have lost 25 per cent of their 
weight; the cases of tuberculosis have in- 
creased 100 per cent, and the doctors, in 
spite of their untiring devotion, can no 
longer cope with their task. The mortal- 
ity has increased 100 per cent.” 











Argentina is ed to have an ex- 
portable surplus of 3,600,000 metric tons 
of wheat, and 600,000 tons oats in 1918. 
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ARGENTINE MILLING YEAR 


Report Showing Operations of Mills for 1917 
—Concentration of Capital ' 
Noted 


In a recently published rm Bary Dr. 
Emilio Lahitte, director general of rural 
economy and statistics for Argentina, has 
outlined the results of the milling year 
1917. The following tables and para- 
graphs are taken from this report: 

The following is a resumé of the figures 
for the two years 1916 and 1917, in metric 
tons of 2,204.6 Ibs: 


Wheat milled 
Corn milled 
Wheat flour 
Corn flour 21,765 
Mills operated 276 

There are at present 380 mills regis- 
tered, a figure corroborated by the na- 
tional census. 

The data furnished annually by each 
mill show the quantity of wheat milled 
and of flour produced, as also the quan- 
tities consumed in the country, after de- 
ducting the quantity exported. 

Of the 380 mills established in Argen- 
tina, many were not in operation during 
the year 1917; some owing to their having 
been definitely shut down, and others 
owing to the scarcity and the excessive 
price of wheat in points somewhat distant 
from the centers of production. 

On the other hand, it has been observed 
for some time past that the flour-milling 
industry has been tending toward a con- 
centration of capital, and of elements of 
production and commercial distribution, 
in order to reduce the cost of production. 

Whatever may be the consequences of 
this universal tendency of all industries, 
in the case of the milling industry we find 
that, of 938,747 tons of flour produced 
during the year 1917, 76 per cent of this 
total, or say 715,000 tons, were produced 
by 36 of the 232 mills which operated. 

The production of 938,747 tons in 1917 
as against a total of 993,539 in 1916, shows 
a drop of 54,792 tons, or say 51% per cent. 
The circumstances which Lesnaie about 
an excessive rise in the price of flour are 
notorious, and have occasioned a diminu- 
tion in the consumption; but comparing 
the figures of previous years and taking 
into consideration that the exportation of 
the years 1916-17 exceeds that of all prev- 
ious years, it is seen that the balance for 
consumption would not show such an 
alarming diminution as might have been 
occasioned by the circumstances men- 
tioned. The following are the compara- 
tive figures of production, exportation, 
and balance, of flour (in metric tons): 

Production Exportation Balance 
848,339 124,649 723,690 
908,361 67,325 841,036 

. 937,770 116,049 821,721 


+2. 993,539 144,290 849,249 
938,747 112,465 826,282 


1916 
1,429,193 
28,826 
993,539 


1917 
1,331,203 





Annual av- i 
erages... 925,351 112,955 812,396 


The following figures show the destina- 


tion of the flour es during the last 
quinquennial period (1913-1917), in met- 


ric tons: 

1913 1914 
99,869 58,202 
«eee 9,286 1,495 
Paraguay 6,302 1,975 
Germany 2,096 200 
M’video.. 1,057 1,690 
Spain.... 386 157 
France.. 274 710 
Belgium. 193 254 

1 ‘ 


1917 
77,196 
507 


1916 
68,375 
3,244 
5,007 
4,528 
1,167 
57,972 


1915 
55,907 
16,264 

2,756 


Brazil.. 
U. K 
5,568 
2,018 
128 
20,256 


3,480 

747 
12,905 
5,112 
10,413 
2,642 3,997 6,792 


countries 5,185 8,465 





Totals ex- 
ported 124,649 67,325 116,049 144,290 112,465 


The figures for 1913 exhibit the normal 
conditions of exportation of flour as re- 
gards destinations, but those for subse- 
quent years show the radical change which 
has been brought about as a result.of the 
present war; notwithstanding that rela- 
tively transitory cause, Brazil is the prin- 
cipal importer of Argentine flour. 

Of the total flour exports during the 
quinquennial period 1904-1908, Brazil 
took 8314 per cent. During the quin- 
quennial period 1909-1913, that country 
took 84 per cent, and during the last 
quinquennial period that percentage 
dropped to 64. What relation exists be- 
tween this lower percentage and the in- 
crease in the exports to other markets, in 
connection with prices, maritime trans- 
port, the industrial conditions of the Ar- 
gentine and Brazilian mills, etc? I am 
unable at the moment to reply to this 
question, but it would be very interesting 
to investigate the matter. 

In the meantime, I give some compara- 
tive figures of our exports of wheat and 
flour to Brazil (in metric tons) : 

Totals, 

in flour 
equivalent 
387,808 
244,222 
264,762 
68,375 365,562 

77,196 196,330 

As regards the total importation of 
wheat and flour into Brazil, the Interna- 
tional Institute has supplied us with the 
following figures; these differ from our 
own, doubtless owing to the difference in 
date between the shipment from here and 
the reception in the Brazilian customs- 
houses, but, rievertheless, the figures allow 
us to form an opinion concerning our sit- 
uation regarding that market. (All fig- 
ures in metric tons): 

--From Argentina—, 

Wheat 
. 375,000 
429,500 
. + 305,100 
. 317,100 70,800 
-» 417,100 65,900 39,600 

The total figures of flour imports. into 
Brazil show that Argentina and the Unit- 
ed States are almost the only providers of 
that market, apart from small parcels 
which, incidentally, are shipped from 
Uruguay. We note, as an exception, the 
importation of wheat from the United 
States in the proportion which the above 
figures indicate. 


Flour 
99,869 
58,202 
55,907 


From U. States 
Flour 
54,800 
56,900 
68,700 


Year 


Argentine Milling Statistics for 1917 


Number of mills 
A. 


Production . of output 
A A 





c ‘ 


Provinces— 


Annual flour 
capacity* 


Federal capital ... 
Buenos Aires 


Entre Rios 
Corrientes 


to bo oo S coco Not running 
moh 2a STotal registered 


- 
CNNwWHS 


Stgo. del Estero... 
La Rioja 

Salta 

Jujuy 

Catamarca 


c 


632,102 
594,999 
362,070 


3,910 
4,741 


‘ 


AAT 
milled* 


allen 14 
Wheat 
“By-products 


319,342 228,319 
368,544 257,187 
215,976 150,005 
242,205 174,659 
121,334 

5 


» SY FYSLoss 
/ =e One 


29,013 
17,202 
5,351 
1,368 
522 
859 
226 
1,257 


20,524 
11,883 
3,636 
1,040 
364 
586 
167 
874 


Sescorrrs, 
coUw~aAnwnen wa: 
CSAaAaneaac: 





— 
ee 
te 


Totals 
Territories— 
Pampa Central ... 
Chubut 
Neuquén 


Chaco 
Misiones 


0 
0 


2,215,769 1,323,203 933,246 


11,000 
2,400 
ar * 1,540 
Rio Negro oe 08 70 
bs ee 60 

3 1,400 


372,449 
5,900 4,052 
890 : 
204 ' : : 
23.77 4.90 

6.83 


1,812 


ees + 
con oo 
crn. - 


15.90 





Totals 


oY 


12 17,640 


30.43 0.76 


8,000 6,501 





Totals— 
Provinces 217 17 346 
Territories 15 7 #12. 34 


a 
os 
tw 


2,215,769 1,323,203 933,246 
17,640 


28.14 
30.43 


1.34 
0.76 


872,449 


8,000 6,501 2,435 68.76 





232 119 


Grand totals. 


(flour), or 1.1 tons (feed). 
tion, 412,372 tons. 


29 380 2,233,409 1,331,203 938,747 £374,884 $70.51 


*Metric tons of 2,204.6 Ibs. One metric ton equals 36.74 bus (wheat), or 11.25 
tTotal flour production, 10,560,894 bbis. 


28.16 1.33 
bbis 


tTotal feed produc- 


August 21, 1918 
THE WEEK'S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbis: Aug. 18 Aug. 19 

Aug. 17 Aug. 10 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....339,590 375,915 291,075 372,575 
Duluth-Superior 16,810 10,800 21,375 22,065 
Milwaukee 8,500 8500 6,000 10,050 

364,900 395,250 317,450 405,140 
Outside mills*..159,680 89,775 187,420 








Ag’gate sprg.524,580 395,250 407,225 592,560 
St. Louis 42,400 41,400 41,400 22,100 
56,800 40,000 45,300 
97,200 99,350 127,200 
4,250 7,700 11,400 
Chicago ..is.. 25,250 23,000 21,000 
Kansas City.... 67,600 72,600 72,300 57,000 
Kansas Cityt...304,863 326,591 210,080 239, 450 
Toledo 28,375 21,980 38,200 38,700 
Toledof 66,897 63,127 81,000 68,895 
Nashville** ....102,869 142,723 119,345 101,905 
Portland, Or.... 26,629 11,545 
Seattle 24,260 14,950 
Tacoma 


Rochester ..... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
ug. 18 Aug. 19 
1917 
56 


A 
Aug. 17 Aug. 10 
64 62 


Minneapolis 
Duluth-Superior .. 
Outside mills* .... 


Average spring.. 
Milwaukee 
St. Louis ... 
St. Louist .. 
Buffalo 
Rochester 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Kansas Cityt 
Toiedo 
Toledof 
Nashville** 
Portland, Oregon.. 
Seattle 
Tacoma 


63 

Minnesota-Dakotas 53 67 
Other states 62 67 

Flour output for week ending Aug. 17 at al! 
above points shows an increase of 2 per cent 
compared with week ending Aug. 10. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Pledge for Threshermen 

Wasnrxoton, D. C., Aug. 17.—Threshi- 
ermen who observe the following conser- 
vation rules promulgated by the grain- 
threshing section of the Food Adminis- 
tration will be granted a certificate of 
membership in the Food Administration: 

“I will do my best to properly repair 
my machine so that it can be adjusted to 
save grain. 

“I will encourage the threshing of grain 
only when it is dry and ripe, unless « 
greater loss will be incurred by waiting, 
and only then with the approval of my 
county threshing committee. 

“I will discourage the tendency to rush 
threshing operations beyond the capacity 
of my machine. 

“If possible I will use a large canvas 
under and around my machine, in order 
that I may make a thorough grain-saving 
clean-up after each move. 

“I will insist on careful and regular 
feeding of the bundles (sheaves) to the 
machine, and ‘supervise my pitchers «s 
much as possible, so that ey will avoic 
unnecessary shattering. 

“I will keep my engine in such condi- 
tion that it will deliver the necessary pow- 
er to keep the cylinders moving at the 
speed required by the manufacturers. 

“T will advise the raking of shock rows, 
so that no grain is left in the fields hy 
the bundle wagons. 

“I will encourage the use of tight-bot- 
tom bundle racks, so that grain will not 
shatter and be lost when it is hauled to 
the machine. 

“TI will encourage the saving of grain, 
and if any was occurs which should 
be prevented, I will appeal to the county 
threshing committee, in cases where | 
cannot adjust the matter myself.” 


Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 





Farmers of Saskatchewan fear an in- 
vasion of thistles from Montana, which 
has no anti-weed law. 
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SINGLE COMMITTEE FOR ALLIES 





Food Administrators Form Organization for Buying and Importing Food— 
Single Plan of Operation to be Worked Out and Adopted 


Lonpon, Ene., Aug. 20.—(Special 
Cable)—Largely as the result of Mr. 
Hoover’s visit, a committee of represen- 
tatives has been established by the food 
administrators of the allied countries. In 
future, instead of separate methods of 
purchase for each individual country, one 
general programme of purchase and im- 
portation for all the allied countries will 
be evolved. Executive organizations al- 
ready in existence for the purpose of 
scheduling the allied requirements of the 
principal foodstuffs such as cereals will 
remain, but are now placed under the 
control of the new committee of represen- 
tatives, who will co-ordinate the different 
programmes into one general scheme. The 
committee in future will define the gen- 
eral policy between the executive organi- 
zations, the allied Maritime Transport 
Council and the Interallied Finance Coun- 
cil. Sir John Beale is chairman of the 
committee, and the United States repre- 
sentatives are J. P. Cotton, L. P. Sheldon 


and G. H. Jackson, 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





DANGER OF HIGHER WHEAT 


Effort to Raise Price for 1919 Crop Causes 
Anxiety—What Would Happen if 
War Ended? 


According to press reports, the recent 
recommendation of the Agricultural Ad- 
visory Board for a government guaran- 
teed minimum of $2.46 per bu for the 
1919 wheat crop and continued agitation 
in Congress for an increased wheat price 
are creating concern among Food Ad- 
ministration officials. 

All international plans for American 
participation in contributing to the food 
supply of allied and neutral nations are 
being made on assumption that the gov- 
ernment guaranteed minimum price will 
remain at $2.20. To change the price 
will greatly embarrass the plans. Presi- 
dent Wilson is believed to favor continu- 
ance of the $2.20 price. 

Another phase of the situation for the 
farmer to consider is the prospect that 
the war might end next year. As it is 
today, the only big purchasing power for 
wheat in the United States is the Food 
Administration. If the war ends that 
purchasing power will be gone, its in- 
fluence over the markets will be shat- 
tered and government guaranteed prices 
will disappear. 

\ccording to one official, we have in 
this country, or will have, a surplus of 
20,000,000 bus from the 1918 wheat crop. 
There are stored in India and Australia 
500,000,000 bus at a guaranteed price of 
95 cents. 

In addition there must be taken into 
consideration the Argentine wheat, 
which is far below the American gov- 
ernment price. Should the war end, all 
this wheat will be released, there will be 
no American minimum guaranty and the 
wheat market next year would be smashed. 
The danger to the farmer is that there 
may be no wheat guaranty at all next year 
if the agitation for this increase keeps up. 








McAdoo Back from Holiday 

Wasnineton, D. C., Atig. 17.—Secre- 
tary MeAdoo returned to Washington 
last Monday after an absence of two 
months, most of which was spent in the 
Far West, where he went for absolute 
rest after his strenuous efforts in con- 
nection with the last Liberty loan. A 
great volume of government business 
awaited his personal attention, including 
conferences in connection with the tax 
bill and many important matters con- 
cerned with the administration of the 
railroads, : 

On his trip through the West Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, as head of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, was greatly impressed with the 
possibilities of water power for the opera- 
tion of the railroads of the nation. Al- 
though no immediate steps might be tak- 
en, he said, to electrify railroads, there 
wes a possibility that some of them would 
ye SO Conve and particularly some of 
the great terminals. ¥ 

Secretary McAdoo said that for the 
present nothing could be done toward sub- 


stitution of water power for coal-pro- 
duced steam, but it might come as a plain 
matter of war necessity. The fact that 
the topography of the country was re- 
lieved by its many mountain ranges, all 
abounding in streams that would provide 
power, was a guaranty of the practicabil- 
ity of distributing current in the sections 
that were now forging rapidly forward in 
manufacturing importance. 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





COMPLAINTS ON TARIFFS 


Interstate Commerce Commission Issues 
Statement Covering Procedure in Cases 
of Alleged Unreasonable Charges 


The following “Supplemental An- 
noeuncement” has been issued by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission: 

Following our announcement of June 
20, 1918, the question there reserved was 
argued before us on July 24, and waiver 
was made for the Director General of 
any requirement that the justness or 
reasonableness of tariff changes initiated 
by him should be heard and determined 
by us only upon original complaints in 
new proceedings. 

Proceedings before us vary greatly as 
to subject-matter and relief sought. Some 
are brought under the act to regulate 
commerce, as amended, and others under 
statutes. In some the moving parties are 
shippers, and in others carriers. Some 
are investigations instituted by us of our 
own motion. Several proceedings are 
sometimes consolidated for hearing or dis- 
position. 

As indicated in our former announce- 
ment, the federal control act and the or- 
ders which the Director General, acting 
for the President, is empowered to make 
thereunder have raised questions concern- 
ing the status of proceedings pending be- 
fore us. This status can best be deter- 
mined in each case upon consideration of 
the elements disclosed. Without attempt- 
ing to determine their status accordin 
to the classes in which they seem to fall, 
it may be found helpful if we here indi- 
cate certain of the criteria which may 
properly be applied in making such deter- 
mination. 

We are of opinion that in cases now 
pending before us, whether heard and 
submitted or not, in which complaint is 
made of rates, fares, charges, classifica- 
tions, regulations, or practices of any 
common carrier or carriers now under 
federal control, the Director General of 
Railroads: 

1. Is or may be a proper party de- 
fendant where the cause of action accrued 
wholly prior to federal control, and no 
order is sought for the future; 

2. Is or may be a proper, if not a 
necessary, party defendant where the 
cause of action accrued in part or in 
whole during federal control, and no or- 
der is sought for the future; 

3. Is a necessary party defendant 
where the cause of action is as to rates, 
etc., which since the filing of the com- 
plaint have been or shall have been in- 
creased or changed by order of the Di- 
rector General under the federal control 
act, and the relief sought includes an 
order for the future limiting said rates, 
etc., or fixing their relationship to other 
rates, etc. 

Complainants in such cases desiring to 
bring in the Director General as an addi- 
tional defendant should so advise us im- 
mediately, and as soon as may be there- 
after apply for leave to file supplemental 
complaint setting forth their cause of 
action against the Director General. Such 
application must be made as provided in 
our forthcoming special rules of — 
governing the procedure to be followed 
in matters growing out of federal con- 
trol. If granted, the record theretofore 
made may be supplemented in so far as 
necessary or appropriate. Failing such 
application on or before Oct. 1, 1918, un- 
less that time is extended by us for cause 
shown, complainants will be understood 
as electing to stand upon the issues as 
made. : 

Parties will be expected to govern them- 
selves accordingly, and that part of our 





. 


announcement of June 20, 1918, which 
reads: “The dockets in pending cases 
will be analyzed, and where it appears 
that doubt exists whether, without amend- 
ment or supplemental hearing, the Com- 
mission can enter a lawfully effective or- 
der, the parties will be so notified,” is 
hereby withdrawn. 

Cases now pending before us otherwise 
than upon complaint will be made the sub- 
ject of a separate announcement, should 
occasion require. 

Original complaints in new proceedings 
against the Director General alleging that 
rates, etc., initiated by him are unjust or 
unreasonable, should name as defendants, 
in addition to the Director General, the 
carriers not under federal control, and 
should specify the carriers, or the princi- 
pal carriers, under federal control, over 
whose lines the rates, etc., apply. An- 
swer by the Director General will suf- 
fice for joinder of issue as to carriers 
under federal control. 


SPECIAL, RULES OF PRACTICE 

Special rules of practice governing the 
procedure to be followed in matters aris- 
ing out of federal control, adopted Aug. 
3, 1918, are as follows, effective forth- 
with: 

1. Except as hereinafter provided, pro- 
ceedings arising out of federal control 
will be governed by the Commission’s 
rules of practice, in so far as applicable. 

2. In cases now pending before the 
Commission— 

(a) Complainants desiring that the 
Director General of Railroads be made 
an additional defendant should apply 
therefor as soon as may be, and not later 
that Oct. 1, 1918. Failing receipt of such 
application within the time specified, 
complainants will be understood as elect- 
ing to stand upon the issues as made. 

(b) The application shall be made by 
filing a motion in writing that the Director 
General be brought in as party defendant, 
and that leave be granted to file a sup- 
plemental complaint, which must accom- 
pany the motion. The motion shall briefly 
state the grounds therefor, indicating 
whether the Director General is regarded 
as a proper or a necessary party defend- 
ant, and whether, if he be made a party 
defendant, the complainant desires fur- 
ther hearing or further argument. The 
supplemental complaint shall set forth 
the material facts which have occurred 
since filing of the original complaint, and 
state the alleged cause or causes of action 
against the Director General. It shall not 
be necessary in any supplemental com- 
plaint to set forth any matters in the 
original complaint unless the special cir- 
cumstances of the case may require it. 

(c) ee ge gp must furnish a suf- 
ficient number of copies of the motion 
and supplemental complaint for service 
upon the existing defendants and inter- 
veners, and the Director General, togeth- 
er with 12 extra copies for the use of the 
Commission. The motion will be decided 
either ex parte or on notice, in the dis- 
cretion of the Commission, and the par- 
ties advised. Service will be made by the 
Commission. 

(Continued on page 640.) 





Draft Machinery Prepared 


Wasutnoton, D. C., Aug. 17.—The War 
department has completed plans for the 
registration of 13,000,000 additional men 
to be brought under the selective service 
act by the pending amendments proposed 
by the army chiefs, which extend the age 
limits to include men between the ages of 
18 and 45. It is anticipated that from 
this complete registration at least 2,000,- 


000 fighting men can be obtained. This’ 


will put approximately 4,000,000 United 
States soldiers in France. 
So urgent is the need for additional 


‘man power that the draft machinery is 


being put into shape for the great task 
ahead, without waiting for final action by 
Congress. Men of the new draft will be 
needed by Oct. 1 and, in order to get 
them, registration day will have to be held 
not later than Sept. 15, and if possible 
Sept. 5 will be fixed. 

‘When the 13,000,000 men are enrolled, 
nearly 25,000,000 will have been regis- 
tered since the United States entered the 
war. There were sonie 10,000,000 enrolled 
on the first registration day, June 5, 1917, 
another 600,000 last June 5, and several 
hundred thousand more are expected to 
be enrolled Aug. 24. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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SPECIAL MEETING CALLED 


Directors and Delegates of Millers’ National 
Federation to Meet in Chicago, 
Aug. 30 


Cuicaco, I1t., Aug. 17.—In response to 
requests from various sections, President 
Kelly, of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, has instructed Secretary Husband 
to call a special meeting of directors and 
delegates of the Federation for Friday, 
Aug. 30. The meeting will be held in the 
ballroom of the, Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago, beginning at 10 a.m. Present con- 
ditions affecting the milling industry will 
be discussed. A special effort is being 
put forth to have Mr. Lingham attend 
and address the meeting. 

. H. CHarien. 








DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Moderate Inquiry for Hard Wheat Flour, but 
Soft Winters and Substitutes Slow of 
Sale—Wheat Feed Scarce 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 20.—Millers 
and brokers report a light business in 
flour, with buyers exercising caution in 
making offers, while local and the larger 
interior mills are holding their quotations 
only slightly under the maximum $10.38 
bbl for hard wheat flour in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. Transactions are reported at $10, 
and even less, while soft wheat flour can 
be bought as low as $9.70, sacked. The 
feeling exists, however, that buyers should 
not expect lower prices, and may wait 
too long to book at present values. The 
Grain Corporation continues to take all 
offerings of wheat on the local market, 
in an effort to relieve congestion in ‘the 
yards. 





R. E. Srer.rne, 





Cnicaco, I11., Aug. 20.—Spring wheat 
flour made of new grain is being offered 


here, mainly from mills in the southern _ 


half of Minnesota. Quotations are quite 
steady, nominally $10.65@10.78, in cotton 
y,’s. Buying of flour is not very active, 
sales being made more by southwestern 
mills than northwestern If anything, 
soft wheat flour is less salable than two 
weeks ago. It is surprising how little in- 
quiry there is for this flour, which can be 
purchased as low as $9.65@10, in sacks. 
C. H. Cuarten. 





Puimapevputa, Pa., Aug. 20.—Flour 
freely offered, dull and weak. Quota- 
tions, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks: winter wheat 100 per 
cent flour, $10.25@10.50; Kansas wheat 
100 per cent flour, $11@11.25; spring 
wheat 100 per cent flour, $11@11.40. Sub- 
stitutes also weak. Rye flour plentiful 
and lower; quotations, $9.25@10.25 bbl, 
in sacks, according to quality. 

Samuet S. Danrets, 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 20.—The local flour 
situation is unchanged. There is a mod- 
erate inquiry for hard winter wheat pat- 
ents and spring patents, but slow demand 
for soft winters. Rye flour and barley 
flour also in slow demand Corn products 
and substitutes firmly held, but dull. 
Millfeed nominal, occasional mixed cars 
of wheat feed offering in a small way; no 
change in other feeds. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Sr. Lovurs, Mo., Aug. 20.—The flour 
market is depressed, especially on soft 
wheat flour, which is being freely offered 
at $9.35@9.50, bulk, St. Louis. Hard 
wheat flours also are offered at a discount, 
and meeting very limited demand. Wheat 
feed scarce and wanted. 

Peter Dern. 





Railroad and Farm Labor 

Wasnineton, D. C., Aug. 17.—While 
the prohibition against employers recruit- 
ing unskilled labor without the approval 
of the Department of Labor does not ap- 
ply to railroads or farms, the transporta- 
tion and agricultural interests will as- 
sisted in every possible way, the depart- 
ment states, to maintain adequate r 
forces. The federal Employment Service 
also will protect the railroads and the 
farmers from the recruiting of their 
forces by other industries. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 13,675 bbls. The output (week 
ending Aug. 17) was 339,590 bbls, against 
291,075 in 1917,°373,575 in 1916, and 257,- 
435 in 1915. 

- * 

Flour demand is disappointing. Buy- 
ers, including bakers and distributors to 
family trade, apparently have their pres- 
ent requirements cared for, and are hold- 
ing off awaiting developments in regard 
to the use of substitutes. The impression 
prevails generally that as soon as Mr. 
Hoover returns from Europe he will mod- 
ify the ruling requiring householders to 
purchase an equal quantity of substi- 
tutes when buying wheat flour. Bakers 
also seem to think that the portion of sub- 
stitutes they are required to use will be 
reduced. No one seems to want to buy 
any more substitutes now than it is im- 
perative they should. Until some definite 
announcement is made, flour orders will 
probably be restricted to urgent needs. 

Interior mills report business dull. 
Many of them are sorely in need of or- 
ders, but find few buyers in the market. 
Country mills are getting new wheat, and 
report farmers as willing to sell. Not- 
withstanding this, out of the 54 mills re- 
porting last week, 21 were idle, and the 
remainder were running at not to ex- 
ceed an average of 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Rye flours are quiet, with the exception 
of pure rye or medium 70 per cent extrac- 
tion. Little white rye flour is being made, 
since dark is almost unsalable. Corn flour 
is moving very slowly. Both white and 
yellow corn flours are neglected. 

Pure barley flour, 55 per cent extrac- 
tion, is in good request. This product 
continues to decline in sympathy with the 
weakness in grain. At the lower price, 
buyers, particularly the large bakers, are 
again taking kindly to barley flour, and 
are using it in volume. 

Durum flour is in sharp demand, but 
on account of the light receipts of durum 
wheat, offerings are limited. 

Minneapolis mill asking prices follow: 
standard 100 per cent wheat flour, $10.49 
bbl; durum, $10.49; barley flour, $7.75@ 
8,—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Pure white rye flour is quoted nominally 
at $4.75 per 100 Ibs; medium or light, 70 
per cent extraction, rye flour, $4.25; dark, 
$2.75; white corn flour, $5.28; yellow corn 
flour, $4.68,—f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


* « 


Wheat feeds are very scarce. Not- 
withstanding the increase in production, 
Minneapolis mills are still behind on or- 
ders, and claim*to be disposing of prac- 
tically every pound they make in mixed 
cars with flour. Occasionally, a mill has 
one or two straight cars of wheat, bran 
and shorts to offer, but there are always 
a dozen buyers ready for these, and some 
have to go without. It is not thought that 
there will be any appreciable increase in 
offerings for at least two or three weeks. 

Jobbers. are inclined to complain of 
the fact that mills are requiring buyers 
to take flour in order to get feed Some 
jobbers do this, although they have no 
use for the flour, and they claim that 
other buyers get flour who do not want 
the feed. They are not backward in say- 
ing that some action should be taken to 
lower the premiums demanded by mills 
on mixed cars. 

Temporarily, the demand for all varie- 
ties of mill by-products is keen. Corn 
feed meal is scarce and firm at the $5 ton 
advance recorded a week ago. Mills mak- 
ing this product claim to be oversold. 


Barley feed is also wanted, although there 
has been no material advance in this. Rye 
middlings, as always, are in good demand, 
and are holding firm in price. 

Minneapolis mill prices are: bran, 
$29.05 ton; standard middlings, $30.84; 
red dog, $30.61; corn feed meal, $49.50@ 
55; barley feed, $31.50@32; rye mid- 





Washington last week for a conference 
with Edward Chambers, director of trans- 
portation for the Railroad Administra- 
tion. It is said that transit privileges at 
Minneapolis will be restored. 

Another conference is being held in 


‘Chicago today to help readjust the rate 


fabric, and again place Minneapolis on a 
competitive basis with other markets. 
Local representatives at the hearing are 
John G. McHugh, W. P. Trickett, W. T. 
Frazier, F. C. Van Dusen, B. F. Benson, 
James C. Andrews, and H. H. King. 


PILLSBURY SALESMAN KILLED AT FRONT 


The first Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, em- 
ployee to be killed in active service was 
Lieutenant F. A. McIlvaine, whose death 
in France was reported last week with- 
out information as to when and how it 
took place. 

Mr. McIlvaine was 29 years old. He 
entered the service in May, 1917, leaving 


The Late Lieutenant F. A: McIlvaine, Formerly a Salesman with 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. His Death in France 
was Reported Last Week 


dlings, $43.50@44,—in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 54 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 52,425 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Aug. 17, they made 159,678 
bbls of flour, against 100,186 in 1917. 

Fifty-four “outside” mills last week 
shipped 360 bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against 529 in 1917. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 22 were in operation Aug. 20: 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, B, F 
and G mills. . 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 


COARSE GRAIN RATE HEARING 
The fight which Minneapolis has been 
making for a readjustment of the coarse 
grain rates has received recognition in 
Washington. John G. McHugh, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, was in 


a position as salesman with the Indian- 
apolis branch of the Pillsbury company, 
in whose employ he had been since April 
13, 1913. e attended the first officers’ 
training camp, and achieved a first lieu- 
tenancy. His active service began imme- 
diately. In 1916 Mr. McIlvaine served as 
a sergeant in an Indiana regiment on the 
Mexican border. 

A recent number of “The Pillsbury 
Salesman,” a war-service publication of 
the Pillsbury company, contained a letter 
from Lieutenant McIlvaine, describing the 
first engagement in which he took part 
against the enemy. Excerpts from this 
letter follow: 

“Life has been rather exciting here of 
late and, I. might add, with some hazards, 
but full of fun. I have made my first 
trip into ‘No Man’s Land’ and into the 
Hun trenches. With the French we made 
the biggest raid into German lines made 
by American troops up to this time. For 
several days we practiced our show and 
then put her on. 

“We hiked to the trenches during the 
night and put our men in early in the 
morning, having previously looked them 
over. Everything was quiet, and only a 
few stray shells passed over our heads 
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bound for artillery positions. Even the 
day was calm and sunshiny, one of the 
prettiest I have seen since I have been 
in France. 

“At 12:45 p.m. I put my men in the 
dugout, and at 1:05 hell broke loose. 
Believe me, it could not have been worse. 
Trees were splintered, and the earth fairly 
shook with the explosives. Every now and 
then a shell would come close to the door, 
and the concussion would fairly take 
one’s breath away. At first the Hun re- 
op to our artillery like a good fellow, 

ut along about 3 p.m. he began to weak- 
en, while ours grew stronger. 

“At 4:15, when we took our places in 
our front line preparatory to the start 
‘over the top,’ the Hun was sending over 
a few here and there. Our wire had been 
previously cut by the troops the night 
before, and exactly at 5:05 we climbed 
up and over in a column of fours, deploy- 
ing as we reached the outer edge of our 
wire. We went over in the lines, the first 
going to their third line; the second, which 
I commanded, went to their second, and 
the third to their first, where we cleaned 
up, and retired about 45 minutes later. 

“The artillery completely demolished 
Mr. Hun’s trenches, knocked in his dug- 
outs and created havoc generally. Our 
artillery did fine work. They registered 
on the Boche front line the very first 
shot, while tne French did not connect for 
a few minutes. By the way, part of that 
artillery is from Minnesota, too. 

“Going over was easy, but coming back 
was like going through ‘hell’ right. We 
did not catch the first signal to return, 
and in consequence had to run the German 
counter barrage, which got one of our men 
and wounded a few. One shell knocked 
me down into a hole harder than I ever 
went over before. However, I got all 
my platoon back safely, and for myself 
was only scratched up a bit by barbed 
wire. The next morning I crawled around 
out in ‘No Man’s Land’ for an hour, and 
never even saw a sign of a Boche devil. 

“The spirit of our men is wonderful. 
Game, they are fighters to the core. It 
was hard to control them, and as it was, 
they all went beyond their objectives. 
When our army once gets started, nothing 
can stop them. The French were more 
than pleased with our work, and are loud 
in gh peg of our dash and go. This 
is one of the best companies in our regi- 
ment, which came from Iowa, and I love 
every mother’s son of them. They'll go 
anywhere you take them. 

“Soon we go up to take up a defensive 
section, but it will be rather tame beside 
what we have gone through. I have an 
aéroplane picture of the ground over 
which we attacked. 

“I notice that the mills at home now 
are required to turn out war quality flour. 
If the law did not forbid, I would send 
you a sample loaf of French war bread. 
It is really very good, and I prefer it to 
white bread.” 


MILL ABSCONDER CAUGHT 
Frank Warren, bookkeeper for the Na- 
tional Milling Co., of Minneapolis, who 
disappeared over a year ago with some- 
thing like $13,000 of the company’s funds, 
has been arrested in Seattle, Wash. He 
was indicted by the grand jury early in 
1917 on a charge of grand larceny in the 
first degree. A Minneapolis detective 
left Aug. 17 for Seattle to bring him back 
to Minneapolis for trial. 


THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Local showers delayed harvesting at 
numerous points in the Northwest last 
week. There was no general rain over the 
territory, but there were showers almost 
daily in a great many sections. Natural- 
ly, these interrupted threshing and de- 
layed the movement of wheat to market. 
Farmers are threshing from shock where 
possible, but a majority are stacking. 

Where threshing has been done the 
yield was fully up to expectations. It is 
confidently expected that, when the final 
figures are compiled, they will show much 
better than an average yield per acre for 
Minnesota and South Dakota. There is 
considerable smut in wheat this year. 
Velvet chaff seems to have been harder 
hit by smut than either marquis or blue- 
stem. The wheat thus far = Lg been 
heavy and of good milling quality. 

Cutting is well advanced in North Da- 
kota. The crop in that state is very spot- 
ted. Effects of the drouth early in July 
are now. being seen in greatly reduced 

(Continued on page 637.) 
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Following somewhat increased activity 
in flour trade during the early part of the 
week, late reports indicate a pronounced 
falling off in the demand, even where 
price concessions are being made. The 
manager of one of the larger local mills 
states that never before in his experience 
has he known such a period of extreme 
dullness during the month of August, 
while reports from interior mills reflect 
an inadequate demand for flour. 

The maximum permitted price for 
flour at Kansas City, which equals $10.38 
per bbl, in 98-Ib cotton sacks, has quite 
generally been lost sight of in the compe- 
tition for business, sales of hard wheat 
flour in considerable volume being re- 
ported at $9.88@10.15. However, mills 
as a rule are enjoying a satisfactory busi- 
ness and are booked ahead for the next 
three or four weeks, but there is growing 
concern regarding more distant activities, 
which can be relieved only by a modifica- 
tion of the substitute requirements or a 
revival in export flour trade, as it is ap- 
parent that the present domestic con- 
sumption of flour is not sufficient to care 
for constant production approaching the 
present scale. 

Interior mills report a fair business in 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, and 
even in Oregon, but the local southwestern 
trade, as well as that in Missouri and 
Arkansas, is becoming very dull. Eastern 
buyers no longer show the disregard for 
the price factor that characterized trans- 
actions at the outset of the new-crop 
year, but not infrequently insist on book- 
ing a car or two of feed now, to accom- 
pany the purchase of flour. 

* * 

Though the price of white corn has ad- 
vanced sharply the past week and corn 
millers report an improved inquiry for 
meal, few sales are resulting, and quota- 
tions remain about unchanged at $4.50@ 
4.60 per 100-Ib cotton sack. Apparently 
the trade is buying corn goods as spar- 
ingly as possible, pending a probable re- 
duction in the substitute requirements. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
This week sus cws.cce en teed es 67,600 82 
Last week. .cceceevecnessve 72,600 88 
Year ag@ sdcst ¥o¥ter ben tee 72,300 100 
TWO years ABO ....seeceees 57,000 80 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output ‘of 70 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct, 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... $41,770 304,868 88 
Last week ....... 354,570 326,591 92 
Year ago «essa 284,220 210,080 74 
Two years ago... 270,720 239,452 84 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were nothing this week, 3,200 bbls last 
week, 7,361 a year ago and 13,756 two 
years ago, 

Of the mills reporting, none report do- 
mestic business good, 28 fair, and 15 slow 
and quiet. 


TRADE BEGGING FOR MILLFEED 


There seems to be no limit to the de- 
mand for bran and shorts, inquiries com- 
ing from practically every section of the 
central, eastern and southern states. Even 
the large production of feed incidental to 
the capacity operation of practically all 
mills seems to make no impression in sat- 
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isfying the needs of the trade. A num- 
ber of mills have been able to ship but 
little feed into regular channels, owin 
to sales made to the government sever 
weeks ago which have taken practically 
their entire output. 

The maximum permitted price for bran 
at local mills, in car lots, packed in 48-in 
bags, is $27.50 per ton, mixed feed $28.75, 
and shorts $29.50. Corn bran sells at 
$45@48, and feed meal at around $55@ 
57. Alfalfa meal sells at $30@40, car- 
loads, in 100-lb sacks, depending upon 
color and quality. Choice alfalfa hay is 
quoted at $30@31.50 ton. 


WHEAT TAXES HANDLING FACILITIES 


Receipts of wheat in Kansas City 
showed a moderate decrease this week, 
but were sufficiently heavy to result in 
congestion in the freight yards and at 
elevators, causing the Food Administra- 
tion today to buy the entire arrivals and 
forward them by the most direct route to 
Galveston for export, thus eliminating 
the task of transferring and weighing the 
grain locally. 

It is probable that this action will be 
repeated each day until normal conditions 
again prevail. Purchases today were at 
the fixed minimum poe except where a 
few cars of off-grade grain sold on their 
individual merits. Until today, competi- 
tive buying of good character had caused 
a gradually increased premium, amount- 
ing to 3c per bu yesterday on No. 1 dark 
hard. 

Reports from the country suggest con- 
tinued free marketing by farmers, who 
see no reason for holding the grain, while 
the weather, though too hot and dry for 
growing crops, is not unfavorable for 
threshing operations. Kansas City ele- 
vator stocks of wheat are now 5,261,194 
bus, an increase of 1,345,769 bus this 
week, 

FARM WHEAT RESERVES 


In view of the very heavy movement of 
new-crop wheat, the millers are beginning 
to give consideration to percentage of the 
crop that has left farmers’ hands. One 
of the larger mills of southern Kansas, 
operating a number of buying stations in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, asked the man- 
agers of its elevators a few days ago to 
advise what per cent of the wheat still 
remained on the surrounding farms. An 
average of the figures submitted by the 
managers of 14 elevators located in south- 
central Kansas indicated that 29% per 
cent of the wheat remained unmarketed. 
The reports from the managers of six 
elevators, located in northern Oklahoma, 
indicated that 27 per cent of the wheat 
remained in farmers’ hands. 

A continuation of farm deliveries of 
wheat at the present rate, combined with 
the rapid Snes of the grain 
through Kansas City and other gateways, 
suggests that southwestern millers may 
experience a shortage of raw material 
during the later months of the present 
crop year that will be comparable to the 
situation that existed during the last 
quarter of the preceding season. 


DROUTH CONDITION STILL UNRELIEVED 


While local showers have occurred daily 
over limited areas in the Southwest, they 
have afforded very little relief from the 
intensely hot, dry weather that has pre- 
vailed for weeks. Upland corn will be 
almost a total failure in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, western Missouri and parts of Ne- 
braska, and general rains must come soon 
to save the crop on the bottom lands. 

The weekly summary of weather and 
crop conditions in Oklahoma, issued Aug. 
14, says in part: 

“The drouth is one of the most disas- 
trous ever experienced in Oklahoma. All 
crops have been greatly damaged, and are 
steadily deteriorating, except in parts of 
the northwestern counties, where oppor- 


tune local showers have kept the drouth- 
resisting sorghum grains, kafir, milo 
maize and broom corn in fairly good con- 
dition. 

“Conditions are exceptionally bad in 
the south-central and southwestern coun- 
ties, where corn is now practically a total 
failure, and cotton, kafir, milo maize and 
broom corn have been damaged so badly 
that the prospective yield is now less than 
a fourth of a crop for most of the acre- 
age. Cotton deteriorated steadily and 
rapidly during the week. Pastures are 
short, dry and brown. Considerable 
stock is being marketed on account of 
scarcity of feed and water.” 

Though less severe in Kansas, drouth 
conditions are serious. Many farmers are 
cutting their corn for forage, and the dry, 
hard soil is interfering with fall plowing 
for wheat. 


L, E. DAVY JOINS CLOVER LEAF CO. 


Lester E. Davy, for the past year sales- 
manager for John Wade & Son, Memphis, 
Tenn., has become identified in a similar 
capacity with the Clover Leaf Milling Co., 
corn millers, Wellington, Mo., in which 
concern he has purchased a substantial 
interest. Mr. Davy was for years asso- 
ciated with the Blair Milling Co., Atchi- 
son, Kansas, and enjoys an extensive ac- 
quaintance among’ buyers of corn 
throughout the country. Prior to his con- 
nection with John Wade & Son he was 
secretary of the Western Corn Millers’ 
Bureau. The Clover Leaf company re- 
cently completed its new plant, which is 
thoroughly equipped to manufacture corn 
goods that conform in all respects with 
the Food Administration standards. 


ELEVATOR FIRE CLAIMS THIRD VICTIM 


Frank Brown, a flour packer at the 
plant of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
who was injured while fighting the fire 
which burned the wheat-handling house 
at the Bulte Mills last week, died Thurs- 
day night at Bethany Hospital, Kansas 
City, Kansas. Mr. Brown fell from the 
roof of the engine-house at the Ismert- 
Hincke plant while engaged in extinguish- 
ing sparks from the burning elevator. He 
was 30 years old, and is survived by his 
widow and three small children. 

Mr. Brown’s death is the third that re- 
sulted from the fire, William Kerr, a mill- 
wright, also employed by the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., and Glenn E. Dale, 
a fireman, being instantly killed beneath 
a falling wall while the fire was in prog- 
ress. 

NOTES 


S. W. Gladney, of the Gladney Milling 
Co., Sherman, Texas, was in town this 
week, and will visit the eastern flour mar- 
kets before returning home. 

J. J. Carroll has resigned as salesman 
in northern Missouri territory for the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., to become city 
salesman for the Chase Bag Co. 

H. S. Sparks, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, spent part of the week 
in town visiting friends. Mr. Sparks was 
for a number of years connected with the 
R. E. Kidder Flour Mills here. 

John Schmitt, formerly associated with 
the Chase Bag Co., has become identified 
with Wm. G. Dilts, Jr., & Co., as manager 
of the coarse grains department. Previ- 
ous to his connection with the Chase Bag 
Co., Mr. Schmitt was for 17 years in the 
employ of the S. R. Washer Grain Co., 
Atchison, Kansas. 

T. G. Moore, general manager of the 
Dazey-Moore Grain Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, died early this month at his home 
in that city. He was prominent in grain 
trade circles, having served as vice-presi- 
dent of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation and president of the Texas 
Grain Dealers Association. 

J. Edgar Strader, manager of the Cir- 
cleville ( hio) Milling Co., was in town 
this week, after meeting his family at 
Yukon, Okla., where he was formerly as- 
sociated with the Yukon Mill & Grain 
Co. Mr. Strader was also connected with 
the Midland Milling Co., in Kansas City, 
prior to his present location. 

W. R. Duerr, sales-manager of the 
Bulte Mills of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., is taking advantage of the temporary 
idleness of the plant, due to last week’s 
fire in the wheat-handling house, as his 
vacation period. With Mrs. Duerr, he 
left early this week on a motoring trip in 
the direction of the Ozark Mountains. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Dvuturn, Minn., Aug. 19.—No devel- 
opments in the flour market last week. 
ills received fair inquiry. Some of the 
trade was taken care of, and some put on 


the waiting list. The wheat movement is” 


not large enough to warrant mills in tak- 
ing on orders to operate their plants full 
time, or capacity. Sales are spread to 
cover as niany old customers as possible 
until mills can get more wheat. 

Disposition of the rye trade is not to 
make D pyr ns. except for small lots as 
needed, awaiting the new crop. Mill re- 
ported no business booked. 

Durum mill placed a little during the 
week, and prospects seem bright when 
wheat becomes available. There has been 
no delivery of any new-crop here yet. 

A small trade was put through in corn 
flour. Market quiet, and inquiry limited. 
Nothing was done in barley flour. Mill 
has not run on any for some time, having 
filled orders on books. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
16,810 bbls flour, or 46 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 10,800, or 30 per cent, the 
previous week, and 21,375, or 59 per cent, 
a year ago. 

Mills offered no millfeed. At present 
running schedule, they’ just manage to 
supply a mixed-car trade. 


NOTES 


Only one mill is running today, but the 
other one may start up later in the week. 

Several cars of buckwheat screenings 
brought $30 ton recently in this market. 

The Duluth Universal Milling Co. has 
completed the installation of electric mo- 
tors for use as motive power. 

M. L. Jenks, president, and Charles F. 
Macdonald, secretary, of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, are in Chicago. 

W. H. Sutherland, secretary of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., and family, 
have returned from Alexandria, Minn. 

Advices from North Dakota are gen- 
erally good except from drouth-stricken 
districts around Bottineau and Minot, and 
a few points in the northwestern corner 
of the state. 

L. F. W. Meese, Minneapolis, bakery 
representative of the state food adminis- 
tration, was here last week to explain 
the sugar and flour regulations as they 
applied to bakers in this territory. 

Mills were active in picking up wheat, 
either spot or near delivery. Both spring 
and winter were booked, as growers who 
had stuff for prompt shipment received 
good premiums over the maximum gov- 
ernment price. 

Thomas Joseph has brought suit against 
H. C. Meining and Fred Johns, doing 
business under the name of the H. C. 
Meining Co., Duluth, claiming there is 
due him $409.46 on hay contracted last 
March and delivered in April. 

There has been a little milling demand 
for rye and the placing of small business 
the past week. New crop has not been 
offered, but receipts are expected to ap- 
pear here this week or next to fill prior 
sales. Old stock is exhausted. 


Oats are slow to move. New-crop oats 
directly from the country have not shown 
up yet, all arrivals coming from Minne- 
apolis. Barley is a dead proposition for 


the time. After Oct. 1, conditions may 
improve. A price range of 75@98c is 
quoted. 


H. L. Hankinson & Co. received the 
first car of spring wheat to come to this 
market this season. It graded No. 1 dark 
northern, testing 62 lbs, and was bought 


‘by a local mill at $2.33 bu. The car came 


from Claire, S. D. It was said that sec- 
tion raised a large yield of fine wheat 
this year. 

Local marine interests are considering 
ways and means to handle the expected 
large grain tonnage to move through here 
this fall without interfering with other 
activities. Iron ore has been sent for- 
ward in huge quantities all season in order 
to free tonnage for the grain trade in the 
late months of navigation. 

W. J. Conners, of the Great Lakes 
Transportation Corporation, here today, 
said he was pleased with the business out- 
look. He also expressed the opinion that 
flour and grain shipments from this port 
before the close of navigation would be 
of record-breaking volume, and believes 
the season of navigation will have to be 
extended. F, G. Carrson, 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Aug. 17 is esti- 
mated at 24,750 bbls, or 93 per cent of 
capacity, yess gt with 25,250, or 94 per 
cent, last week, 3,250, or 18 per cent, in 
1917, and 20,000, or 68 per cent, in 1916. 

The larger buyers have not evinced a 
great d of interest in entering into 
large contracts for flour. Cracker manu- 
facturers claim that there is so much 
starch in the soft wheat this year, espe- 
cially from some of the near-by states, 
that it is difficult to use it with the re- 
quired substitutes. 

Some of the mills in the Northwest 
seem to feel that there is not enough in- 
terest being taken in new-crop flour by 
buyers. Millers and dealers anticipate 
that a new ruling soon will be made, and 
the substitutes required will be mate- 
rially reduced. There is no denying that 
some of the larger bakers have been bur- 
dened with substitutes they have not 
wanted. 

Barley flour is in better demand, but 
rather low in price. A common range for 
the better grade is $8.25@8.40, in cotton 
¥,’s, Chicago. White rye flour is selling 
freely, but the dark grades are difficult 
to dispose of. Millers feel that there 
should be an advance in the price of white 
rye flour, based on its bread value. 

Following are the prevailing rates of 
freight on flour shipments to the prin- 
cipal eastern markets from Chicago, based 
on domestic consumption, per 100 Ibs: To 
New York City, 241,c on flour made from 
wheat raised in this state, and 144c more 
on flour produced from wheat from other 
states; to Philadelphia, 221,c on Illinois 
grain and 23c from other states; to Bos- 
ton, 2614c on Illinois grain and 27¢ from 
other states; to Albany, N. Y., 23144¢ on 
Illinois grain and 24c from other states; 
to Baltimore, on Illinois grain 2144c and 
22c from other states; to Washington, D. 
C., on Illinois grain 211,c and 22c on grain 
from other states. 

VIOLATORS OF RULES FINED 

A number of bakers in Chicago and 
throughout Illinois have been obliged to 
close their places of business from two 
days to an indefinite period, due to action 
of the Food Administration. H. H. Kohl- 
saat & Co., of Chicago, were closed this 
week due to violation of the regulations 
pertaining to the use of wheat flour and 
proper substitutes. A small bakery in 
Moline was requested by the Food Ad- 
ministration to contribute several hun- 
dred dollars to the Red Cross. 

On Thursday, eight bakeries in Chicago 
a fines of various sums, and their 

usiness was suspended for several days. 
Some have been informed that when they 
resume operations they can manufacture 
only bread and rolls, and no sweet goods. 
A small mill in the lower half of the state 
was closed for a few days because the 
owner failed to take substitute certificates 
in exchange for wheat flour, and also 
to have farmers sign the wheat pledge 
card, 

FINANCING WHEAT PURCHASES 


The Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration here has borrowed many millions 
of dollars to pay for wheat. Three of 
the big banks have furnished most of the 
money so far. It is paying for the bulk 
of the wheat coming in here, and for- 
warding it east as fast as possible. 

It is also paying for wheat shipped 
here from Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Omaha, Fully one-third of the arrivals, 
ranging from 400 to nearly 700 cars a 
day as its portion, have been shipped here 


from the outside markets for reshipment 
by lake to the seaboard. : 


WHEAT BEING HANDLED RAPIDLY 


There were 10,000 cars of wheat on 
track in the Chicago switching distritts 
on Aug. 14, the largest quantity ever here 
at one time. Elevators are unloading 
1,500 to 2,000 cars a day. The Armour 
Grain Co. has unloaded 1,200 cars a day. 
Hot weather part of the week made it 
difficult for switching and _ inspecting 
crews to work, and it was difficult to get 
men to work full time in the elevators. 

Wheat has been loaded out of elevators 
into boats at an average of about 500,000 
bus a day. Taking the situation in all it 
has greatly improved through the opera- 
tions of “To arrive grain” committee 
and the general co-operation of all in- 
terests. 

MOVEMENT OF WHEAT 


Wheat receipts at Chicago for the week 
ended Aug. 17 were 1,377,000 bus, the 
second largest on record. They fell off 
326,000 bus from the previous week, and 
increased 6,497,000 over last year. In 
1915, when the record crop was raised, 
there were 4,485,000 bus. 

Primary receipts were 20,423,000 bus, 
a loss of 574,000 from the previous week, 
and an increase of 15,354,000 over last 
year. The aggregate was the second larg- 
est known. In the last two weeks 41,- 
020,000 bus of wheat have been received 
at the primary markets, while Chicago has 
had 14,080,000, against 1,608,000 last year 
and 5,626,000 two years ago. 

Reports from interior shippers, and 
from the railroads indicate that the big 
rush of winter wheat is over, and that 
spring wheat is beginning to move here 
freely. The grain situation here is clear- 
ing up rapidly. Less than 7,000 cars of 
grain, mostly wheat, were on track Satur- 
day night, and the elevators unloaded 
around 2,000 cars Saturday and Sunday. 


NOTES 


Board of Trade memberships have ad- 
vanced to $5,137.50, net, to the buyer. 

Truman W. Brophy, Jr., of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., is on a vacation in 
eastern Canada. 

Frank C. Voigt, of the Voigt Milling 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., visited his Chi- 
cago connections this week. 

There is a very firm demand for edible 
corn starch. A nominal _— today 
is $4.13 per 100 lbs in sacks, 

H. A. Sawyer, sales-manager of the 
Monarch Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was in Chicago today,.on a business 
trip to eastern markets. 

No. 3 white corn has advanced to $1.96. 
Last year at this time it was $2.02. There 
are indications of an increased movement 
of corn from the country. 

To assist in financing the wheat crop 
movement, the federal reserve banks have 
been instructed to reduce interest rates 
on four months’ farm notes from 6 to 5 
per cent. 

Favorable weather has enabled farm- 
ers to thresh wheat freely, and yields are 
running above expectations. It is being 
marketed with unusual freedom, and the 
quality has never been better. 

Threshing of oats is progressing rapid- 
ly, and the best judges say it is difficult to 
detect the difference between the new and 


the old, although the new are slightly. 


lighter weight than the crop of 1917. 
Country shippers are warned against 
sending in bulk-headed cars of grain at 
this time. The movement of wheat here 
is too heavy for elevator men to bother 
with such cars, and they refuse to buy 


T. J. Edwards, secretary and treasurer 
of the Ravalli Cereal & Flour Mill Co., 
Missoula, Mont., while here on his way 
home, stated that his company was not 


as well wpa with wheat as a year 
ago, due to drouth. 

J. M. Cain, sales-manager of the Mid- 
land Milling Co., Kansas City, was in 
Chicago this week, and went as far east 
as Pittsburgh, Pa. He said that busi- 
ness is exceptionally good, and has been 
ever since the mill started. 

A considerable quantity of flour was 
consumed in the loop in a rather odd way 
yesterday, due to the drive to raise 
money for the Salvation Army. Over 
50,000 doughnuts were sold from baskets, 
knitting bags, carts and trucks. 

Barley prices have declined, with the 
range $1@1.03 the t week. Millers 
have made fair purc but maltsters 
cannot do any buying. There is an 
abundance of barley this year, but the 
crop in many sections has been stained 
by rains. 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., rye millers, 
Janesville, Wis., advise that new rye is 
now moving freely in that territory. They 
consider current prices for rye, which 
are over 60c bu under wheat, too low, and 
should, before the season is over, show 
a sharp appreciation. 

B. N. Lathrop, who has been represent- 
ing the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, in northern Illinois terri- 
tory for seven years, has resigned his po- 
sition and accepted one with the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co. He will cover north- 
ern Illinois and near-by territory, but not 
Chicago. 

World’s stocks of wheat Aug. 1, as 
given by the Daily Trade Bulletin, were 
267,000,000 bus, an increase in July of 
14,207,000, and the largest in many years. 
There were 27,000,000 bus more than last 
year, 17,000,000 in excess of 1916, 74,000,- 
000 more than in 1915, and 122,000,000 
more than in 1914. 

Trade in rye futures was re-estab- 
lished on the Board of Trade here on 
Friday, Aug. 16, for the first time in 
néarly 10 years. Sales of September were 
at $1.58@1.59, while $1.61 was bid for 
October delivery. Due to the large crop 
and the heavy movement, local dealers 
were anxious to stimulate speculative in- 
terests in rye, so as to provide the mar- 
ket for hedging. 

Millers have bought wheat freely, win- 
ters mostly at basic price to le over for 
dark, heavy wheat, and ¥,@Ic over for 
choice spring. More than the usual quan- 
tity of spring wheat has been received 
here for the season. Some very fine sam- 
ples have come from Illinois, particularly 
the northern and north central section 
that has not raised any spring wheat be- 


_ fore in over 25 years. 


Purchases of over 500,000 bus of oats 
were made here by the quartermaster’s 
department this week. No, 3 whites were 
taken mostly for immediate shipment. 
This buying advanced prices Ic bu. For 
the first time in many months cash oats 
sold at a discount under the August, and 
were bought by elevator interests, who 
sold August and September, and deliv- 
ered the cash oats. 

Trading in rye for future delivery has 
been revived. September rye advanced 
from $1.58 to $1.651,, which was the clos- 
ing price Saturday. October closed 3c 
over September. Nearly 100,000 bus were 
traded in Saturday. A movement is un- 
der way for establishing trading in barley 
for future delivery. It is uncerstood that 
the Food Administration is anxious to 
have hedging markets developed, which 
will help to stabilize prices, 


WISCONSIN 


Mriwavker, Wis., Aug. 17.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a. weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 
8,500 this week, representing 65 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 8,500, or 65 
per cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity 
of 12,000 turned out 5,000, or 42 per cent. 
The rye flour production for the week was 
3,000 bbls, compared with 1,500 last week 
and nothing a year ago. Oat flour pro- 
duction, 500 bbls. 

Demand continues good for wheat flour 
from all sections, and millers are grind- 
ing fairly well. Receipts of milling 
wheat showed a liberal increase. Millers 
expect to grind to capacity as soon as 
more wheat is available. Inquiry con- 
tinues good from middle states and the 
East. Prices were unchanged at $10.63 
@10.75 for 100 per cent war quality, ‘in 
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cotton. Shipping directions plentiful, 
and mills able to secure cars to load all 
manufactured this week. 

The demand for rye flour continues 
good, and mills are operating fairly well. 
Prospect is good for a continued heavy 
run from now on. There was good in- 
quiry from the East and Southwest, and 
state and local business was satisfactory. 
Quotations were $9.50@10.50 for pure 
white, and $7.30@8.40 for pure dark, all 
in cotton. 

There was a fair demand for barley 
flour. Jobbers and grocers have moderate 
stocks on hand, but will be in the marke! 
shortly. Prices were firm at $9.50, in 
cotton. 

Millers report a good demand for oai 
flour, and are well sold up. This substi- 
tute is giving excellent satisfaction. Prices 
were quoted at $12.20, cotton. 

Corn flour in demand and _ mills 
are operating full time. Inquiry is good 
from all sections, and liberal sales wer 
made this week. Grocers and jobber 
report good trade on this flour. Prices 
were firm at $10.40@10.60, cotton. De- 
mand was fair for corn meal, and millers 
are holding at $4.90@5 in cotton. 


MILLFEED 


There is no limit to the demand for 
wheat feeds. Offerings continue light ani! 
mostly in mixed cars. Shippers’ repor! 
very light offerings from the Northwes|, 
while practically nothing is obtainab|« 
from the Southwest. Rye feed was in 
good demand, and advanced 50@75c ton. 
Most mills are sold up for the present. 
Shippers look for free offerings as soo 
as the rye mills grind more freely. 

Corn millers find an excellent demand 
for hominy feed, and local mills are sold 
ahead. The demand is much better in 
the West than in the East. Demand was 
good for choice barley feed. This feed 
is expected to run more uniform here- 
after. The state trade in millfeed was 
good in mixed cars with flour. Country 
dealers have been buying largely this 
way. Stocks of all kinds of feed are light. 


NOTES 


The Cereal Mills Co., Wausau, is erect- 
ing a two-story brick warehouse, 65x80), 
to cost $10,000. 

C. O. Bradshaw, general superintendent 
of the Milwaukee road, has been appoint- 
ed terminal manager at Milwaukee, re- 
porting to Regional Director Aishton «| 
Chicago. 

Track scales at Milwaukee were in- 
spected and adjusted by F. B. Fell, of 
the Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
this week. From Milwaukee he went to 
La Crosse, Winona and Minneapolis. 

The Wisconsin division of the Food A:- 
ministration on Aug. 14 issued a bulletin 
scheduling the prices fixed for the govern- 
ment of the 214 mills in this state with 
respect to the purchase price of wheat 
and selling price of flour, bran, mixe« 
feed, middlings and shorts in bulk. 11 
Milwaukee the Chicago basic price gov- 
erns. 

Governor E. L. Philipp has requeste:! 
the co-operation of Captain Hequem- 
bourg, Milling Division, Food Admini 
tration Grain Corporation, in securing 
from commandants of cantonments fu! 
loughs for soldiers who were members 0! 
the threshing crews before entering tl 
military service, in order to facilitate thc 
threshing of the new crop. 

The freight bureau manager of tic 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce is ¢0- 
operating with traffic managers of other 
western primary grain markets to havc 
uniform reconsignment rules and charges 
established by the western carriers on cars 
of grain placed in inspection yards an 
reconsigned to points within or outside of 
switching limits. A formal hearing ©! 
this subject has been called by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Chicag®, 
Sept. 4. 

The so-called “growing crop law” of 
Wisconsin, relative to the purchase and 
sale of growing crops, has been held ui- 
constitutional Ss a decision of Judge 
Grimm, of the circuit court at Janesville. 
Erick Strander sought to recover dam- 
ages from William McIntosh, under thc 
section which -_ the purchaser of 4 
growing crop will, at the time of deliv- 
ery, be required to pay the full amount 
as contracted, unless it is in poor condi- 
tion as a result of the grower’s careless- 
ness, H. N. Wuson. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
hbls, was 24,260, or 51 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 14,950, or 31 per cent, 
last week, 3,389, or 11 per cent, a year 
ago, 25,709, or 63 per cent, two years 
ago, and 11,570, or 28 per cent, three 
years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 17,880, or 31 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 16,890, or 29 per cent, last 
week, 22,841, or 40 per cent, a year ago, 
27,895, or 49 per cent, two years ago, and 
12,472, or 24 per cent, three years ago. 

New-crop wheat is being received by 
mills in liberal amounts, and flour pro- 
duction is steadily increasing. Sales of 
soft wheat flour are small, Montana mills 
proving serious competitors with offerings 
of hard wheat flour at a parity to 20c bbl 
above soft wheat flour quotations. 

lidewater mills are not adhering strict- 
ly to official fair prices, and in instances 
are quoting somewhat lower. The fair 
prices for tidewater mills' for the differ- 
ent classes of buyers are as follows for 
flour, basis 98’s cotton, and feed, sacked, 
30 days’ trade acceptance terms, at mill: 
carload buyers, flour $10.60 bbl, feed 
$30.15 ton; mixed or .pool car buyers, 
where 40 per cent or more is feed and/or 
substitutes, flour $10.85 bbl, feed $30.65 
ton; mixed or pool car buyers, where 40 
per cent or less is feed and/or substi- 
tutes, flour $10.85 bbl, feed $32.15 ton; 
buyers other than car-lot mixed or pool 
cars buying over 15 bbls flour and 3 tons 
feed, flour $11.10 bbl, feed $32.15 ton. 

Considerable Kansas flour is arriving, 
bought here in carload lots, delivered on 
track, at $11.25@11.40 bbl, and there is 
fairly liberal buying of Montana hard 
wheat flours for late August and Septem- 
ber shipment. Winter wheat Montana 
flours are selling at $10.60 bbl, and Mon- 
tana flours made from a milling mixture 
of spring and winter wheat at $10.80. 


NORTH COAST MILLERS’ MEETING 


\t a meeting of the North Pacific Mill- 
ers’ Association, held this week, forms of 
sales contracts and invoices were adopted 
to comply with the requirements of the 
special license regulations effective July 
22. To simplify compliance with the re- 
quirement as to statements on contract 
and invoices as to reasonable price sched- 
ules on various classes of sales, and to 
save clerical work and avoid mistakes in 
entcring such data on each sales contract 
and invoice, a system of stickers, to be 
attached to the contracts and invoices, 
= adopted for the various classes of 
uyers, 

‘These stickers have the prices extended 
for flour and feed; for the maximum 
fair price, bulk at mill; the maximum dif- 
fercntial for each class; the cost of sacks; 
for interest, 30 days’ trade acceptance 
terms; and for the total permissible price, 
basis mill, leaving the only items of cost 
to be entered, the freight and war tax, 
any other permissible charges, and the 
total of the permissible delivered price. 

Action was also taken placing the 
charge for second-hand -order feed 
bags at 28 per bag, and reaffirming the 
pre\ious action of the association in plac- 
Ing the rate of interest on advances for 
grain purchases at 7 per cent. 

Considerable divergence of opinion de- 
veloped as to the interpretation of the 
Provision of the special license regula- 
tions that the Food Administration would 
Tegard as reasonable the sale of wheat 
millfeeds containing not less than 90 per 


cent soft winter wheat at a price not 
more than $2 in excess of the maximum 
flour price schedule for other wheat mill- 
feeds. 

Millers are not clear whether this rule 
applies strictly to millfeeds made from 
soft winter wheat, or whether it would 
include millfeeds made from such wheats 


sacked, $55; No. 2 white feed oats, sacked, 
$61; 38-lb white clipped eastern oats, 
bulk, $54; No. 3 yellow corn, bulk, $71.50. 

Thresher returns from southern Idaho 
confirm estimates of a record yield of 
wheat of very high quality, the govern- 
ment estimate for the state being 18,- 
621,000 bus, against 13,830,000 a year ago. 

A. H. Rechsteiner, of the Three Forks 
(Mont.) Milling Co., has resigned as 
treasurer of the Montana Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, and has been succeeded by J. W. 
Sherwood, of the Royal Milling Co., of 
Great Falls, Mont. 

George H. Baston, Bureau of Mar- 
kets, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has been gathering data in re- 
gard to oats production in the Pacific 
Northwest, and John H. Cox as to bar- 
ley, preparatory to the establishment of 
federal grades for those grains. 

Receipts of wheat at coast terminals 
are nearly 300 per cent greater for the 





IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 
Sergeant J. J. Georgeson, formerly head bookkeeper of the 
Pasco (Wash.) Flour Mills Co., enlisted in Battery B, Field 
Artillery, at Spokane, in August, 1917. A few months later 


his batte 


left for the Atlantic seaboard, and shortly there- 


after for France. He has been promoted to the rank of ser- 
geant as statistician for his division. 


as blue-stem, which, while actually a soft 
wheat, is classed as hard wheat under the 
federal grain standards. 

In order to clear up this uncertainty a 
tentative arrangement has been made be- 
tween the association and M. H. Houser, 
vice-president Grain Corporation, to 
compromise the matter by invoicing mill- 
feed made from all north Pacific Coast 
wheats at $1 ton in excess of the maxi- 
mum fair price schedule for other wheat 
millfeeds, 


THE HARVEST 


The winter wheat harvest is over. 
Spring wheat threshing has been general 
throughout the week, and is completed in 
the earlier sections. The wheat yield for 
Washington, Oregon and northern Idaho, 
based on threshing returns, indicates a 
crop of 50,000,000 bus. rs | returns 
confirm a very light yield of fair quality. 
Oats are a poor crop, though late oats 
west of the mountains have been much 
improved by rains and cool weather. 


NOTES 
Alfalfa is selling at coast terminals at 
$30 ton. : 


Coarse grains quotations: No. 2 feed 
barley, pe ey $56.50 ton; 40-lb barley, 


season to date than’a year ago. This is 
accounted for by the fact that farmers 
are selling freely, while last year they 
were in doubt as to the price, by the fact 
that the grain-handling machinery is in 
earlier operation this year, and also be- 
cause the crop is somewhat earlier. 


At the request of the Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation the Public Service 
Commission has adopted as charges for 
smutting wheat the following schedule: 
1 to 3 per cent, 65c per ton sacked, 35c 

r ton bulk; 3% to 7 per cent, 90c 
sacked, 60c bulk; 74% to 15 per cent, $1.05 
sacked, 75c bulk; 1514 per cent up, $1.15 
sacked, 85c bulk. The 1 per cent charge 
for deterioration will not be in effect. 


The Public Service Commission has de- 
clared its rule 27 inoperative until fur- 
ther notice. This rule provided that in- 
spection should place a value on dock- 
ages on foreign matter in wheat. The 
action of the commission was brought 
about by advices from the federal Bureau 
of Markets and Rural Organization that 
that department disapproved of licensed 
inspectors passing on the value of ma- 
terials composing dockage, as not within 
their functions under the grain standards 
act. 
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OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Aug. 17.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 bbls, 
was 26,629, or 65 per cent of oe 
against 19,506, or 48 per cent, last week, 
and 11,544, or 34 per cent, a year ago. 

Flour is moving to the domestic trade 
in a normal manner, but the volume of 
business is not large. Prices are un- 
changed on the basis of $10.95@11.15 for 
straights. Whole-wheat flour is quoted 
at $10.30, and graham at $9.90@10.35. 
Substitutes are fairly active at generally 
steady prices. Barley flour is listed at 
$11.30@12, rye flour at $12.50, corn flour 
at $12.80 and oat flour at $12@12.25, the 
latter price a decline of 50c for the week. 
Rolled oats and oatmeal are also 50c lower 
at $11.50@12 per bbl for the former and 
$12.65 for the latter. 

The mills report a strong demand for 
millfeed, with the output not up to re- 
quirements. Mill-run is listed at $29.65, 
f.o.b. mills, in car lots. 

There has been very little trading in 
the coarse grain market during the week. 
At the Merchants’ Exchange, bids were 
steady at the close at $58@59 ton for 
sacked oats, $52@453.50 for bulk oats, $69 
@72 for bulk corn and $53@55 for barley. 

New wheat is coming in at a rapid 
rate, and there are signs that the ware- 
houses and tracks may soon become con- 
gested. Arrivals for the season to date 
have been 704 cars, against 135 on this 
date last year. Flour receipts have been 
152 cars, against 96 a year ago. Receipts 
of oats and barley have also increased. 


THE CROP OUTLOOK 

The Oregon weekly crop report says: 
“The winter wheat harvest has progressed 
rapidly, and fair to good yields are re- 
ported, in sonie sections, the heads being 
well filled, considering the unfavorable 
season, ‘There is an average crop of 
spring wheat in some sections and in oth- 
ers only a fair one. Oats are ripening 
fast and being harvested, with a very 
light crop indicated. Barley is giving 
poor yields of fair quality. 

“Corn is in silk in a few localities, and 
is tasseling out generally. Cool nights 
were unfavorable for proper development. 
The early crop is on the market. Some 
damage was caused by high winds in 
Josephine County, and the crop needs 
rain badly.” 

” * 

M. H. Houser, second vice-president of 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, in a notice issued to warehousemen, 
asks them to retain all stocks of fife and 
turkey red wheat. Owing to the light 
winter wheat crop, all of these varieties 
may be needed for fall seeding. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Aug. 17.—The 
flour trade is beginning to emerge from 
the most critical period ever experienced 
in the history of the local market. July 
and August will long be remembered by 
flour jobbers and bakers, particularly the 
last two weeks, when flour was almost un- 
obtainable. The receipts of Kansas flour 
increased materially this week, which has 
been the prime factor in averting what 
promised to materialize into a flour fam- 
ine. 

There is still an urgent demand for soft 
wheat flour, Stocks are practically ex- 
hausted, and only a few scattered small 
lots have been received of late. 

There is a brisk demand for substitutes. 
The shortage, however, that has prevailed 


” for the last few weeks has been somewhat 


relieved by increased offerings of barley 
flour. 

Mill quotations on wheat flour and sub- 
stitutes are practically unchanged from 
last week, oak are as follows: 100 per cent 
soft wheat flour, $10.85@11.10 bbl; Kan- 
sas flour, $11.40@11.55; barley flour, $10 
@10.50; white corn flour, $11.80@12.10,— 
basis 98’s, cotton, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 

Millfeed is in the same firm position 
that has prevailed for several months. 
Local mills are unable to care for the de- 
mands of their regular trade. There is 
none obtainable from outside sources and, 
in consequence, jobbers are entirely out 
of. supplies. Mill prices on feed are as 
follows: Bran, $34 ton; mixed feed, 
$35.25; middlings, $36. 

H. H. Coox. 
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If there are any changes in the flour 
market, they are not for the betterment 
of conditions, and sales have been reduced 
to a very low volume. Buyers apparently 
have sufficient flour to supply their pres- 
ent needs, and seem to have no interest 
in the present market. 

One reason for this lack of interest is 
the contemplated store-door delivery plan 
suggested as a method of relieving con- 
gestion, about which the flour trade as 
a whole is much concerned. Some feel 
that if it is put in force in the form in 
which it was originally planned, many 
flour men will be forced out of business. 

Another side of the ‘present situation 
is the increasing stocks of rye flour, which 
have been accumulating here for six 
weeks. As bakers have large quantities 
of substitutes on hand which they natu- 
rally desire to get rid of, the demand for 
rye flour is about 10 per cent of normal, 
with the result that it has been estimated 
that there are now on spot here about 
60,000 bbls of rye flour of such a wide 
variance in quality that the range in price 
is about $2 per bbl. 

The trade has lost all interest in soft 
winter wheat flours, and mills find great 
difficulty in moving them. This condi- 
tion is being reflected in the continuously 
declining prices, which have now reached 
a point where they are from 50c to $1 
under those of spring and Kansas flours. 

Not very much of the new-crop Kansas 
flour has arrived, though considerable is 
on the way. When the bulk. of it has 
come in and is partially distributed, it is 
thought that buyers will once more enter 
the market. 

Quotations on springs and Kansas were 
practically on a parity, $11.15@11.40, 
jute, being the general market range for 

oth, but. in all probability there were 
sales at a shade under these prices. Soft 
winters were quoted at $10.40@10.70, jute, 
but a strong impression prevailed in the 
trade that these could be purchased, if on 
a firm offer for a good line, at about $1 
under this limit. 

Rye flour was quoted at $9@11 in 100-Ib 
jutes, showing a range of $2 bbl. 


Charles Morberg and Charles Sloan 
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Barley flour was held at $9.50@9.75, 
cotton, and rice flour at 10@1014c¢ per lb. 


FRED J. LINGHAM IN NEW YORK 


Fred J. Lingham, chief of the flour- 
milling section, United States Food Ad- 
ministration, Cereal Division, was in New 
York Thursday, and expressed himself as 
highly pleased with the manner in which 
his branch of food control is working out. 
He said that with purchases of flour dur- 
ing May, June and July, amounting to 
more than 9,000,000 bbls, some congestion 
naturally developed at export ports, and 
that heavy shipments of grain following 
close upon these flour purchases made 
necessary a temporary cessation of the 
issuing of export permits, but that the 
situation would undoubtedly be cleared 
up in the near future. 

Relative to the situation on both soft 
winter wheat and rye flours, Mr. Lingham 
said that in all probability some measures 
of relief would soon be adopted by the 
Food Administration, because its policy 
will be to purchase flour for shipment to 
the allies in preference to wheat, where 
it is possible to do so. 

Mr. Lingham further stated that the 
thorough co-operation he is receiving 
from the millers and the Grain Corpora- 
tion is going a long way toward making 
him successful in the big undertaking he 
has on hand, 

NOTES 


H. E. Marshall, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., is visiting the mill of his com- 
pany at Minneapolis. 


H. F. Freeman, New York manager of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., has re- 
turned from a conference at Minneapolis. 

The licenses of George T. Renke Co. 
and George T. Renke have been revoked 
for an indefinite period because of refusal 
to accept a shipment of canned salmon. 


There seems to be a tendency on the 
part of some mills to consign both rye 
flour and corn goods to the New York 
market. Such action should not be taken 
at this time, because the market is rapidly 
getting overloaded with these commodi- 
ties. 

After a suspension of sailings for over 
a year, the Swedish-American Line run- 
ning from this side to Gothenburg will 
resume its schedule during the next few 
days. Not since June, last year, has the 


J. O. Wade 


W. T. Harding 


line had a sailing from an Atlantic port 
to Sweden. 

The Pennsylvania Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation will this year hold its annual meet- 
ing at Lancaster, Pa., on Sept. 3-5. G. 
V. Dayton, Towanda, Pa., is president of 
the organization, and a good attendance 
is confidently expected. 

There are several opportunities for 
good live salesmen familiar with New 
York state trade to connect with good 
mills on a salary basis. Those open for 
such connections will do well to com- 
municate with the New York office of this 
publication. 





BALTIMORE 

Ba trmore, Mp., Aug. 17.—Flour was 
lower and more salable. Mills generally 
were anxious to sell and, where the in- 
ducement was sufficient, business resulted. 
——- bakers led in the buying, not be- 
cause they were in need of stuff, but be- 
cause they thought prices were low 
enough. 

New spring appeared on the scene and 
captured most of the orders, selling prin- 
cipally at and around $11, cotton. The 
buying was not active or general, though 
sufficient to make an excellent showing. 
The jobbers are waiting for a price which 
will pull down the cost of their hard win- 
ter and give them a good average. 

Hard winter was weaker and distinctly 
harder to sell. Offerings were plentiful 
at $11, cotton, with the indication that 
this figure would be shaded on firm bids, 
but the trade was loaded at a higher level 
and was cautious and indifferent. 

Soft winter was lower and in bad 
shape, with offerings coming out from 
all quarters and pressing for sale. The 
cracker baker who foretold the decline 
seemed to be the only buyer, and he 
bought as low as $9.60, bulk, and $9.75 in 
second-hand sacks, the latter being equal 
to $9.50, bulk, or $1.06 bbl below the 
maximum. 

Substitutes were irregular and inani- 
mate. Nominal quotations, basis sacks: 
corn flour, $5.25@5.50 per 100 lbs; white 
corn meal, $4.75@5; barley flour $8.25@9 
bbl; rye flour, $8.50@10. 

City mills found some improvement in 
domestic trade, though with no export 
demand, they continued to run half-time 
and turn away wheat; quotations un- 
changed on both flour and feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 22,496 
bbls; destined for export, 4,385. 

NEW WHEAT-HANDLING RULES 

The following joint notice has been is- 
sued by the Western Maryland, Baltimore 
& Ohio and Pennsylvania railroads at 
Baltimore, and posted at the Chamber 
of Commerce: “All cars of wheat arriv- 
ing at the elevators will be unloaded ac- 
cording to grade,-as follows: No. 1, test- 
ing 60.4 and over, ‘special’; No. 1, test- 
ing under 60.4, ‘stock’; No. 2, testing 58.5 
and over, ‘special’; No. 2, testing under 
58.5, ‘stock.’ 

“All wheat of same grade will be binned 


D. G, Van Dusen 
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in one bulk. Wheat grading No. 3 and 
under to be ordered unloaded by con- 
signee. 

“To insure prompt movement, orders 
for wheat to be dried should be turned in 
immediately after grades are reported to 
the merchants. 

“Elevator receipts covering wheat test- 
ing No. 1,—60.4 and over, and No. 2, 58.5 
and over,—suitable for mixing, will be 
designated ‘special,’ and all mixing orders 
must be accompanied by receipts so 
marked covering the several grades to be 
mixed, or the owner must show owner- 
ship at the time such mixture is requested. 

“When receipts for mixtures are is- 
sued, such receipts shall be designated 
‘used for mixture,’ and will not be en- 
titled to any subsequent mixing privi- 
leges. 

“All wheat grading No. 3 and under 
will be unloaded on grade, and receipts 
marked ‘special.’ 

“Orders to screen and blow cars of 
wheat for reinspection will not be ac- 
cepted... 

“Mixing orders will only be received 
for grain designated ‘special.’ ” 

NOTES 

In this market, flour exports .continue 

to shrink and wheat exports to expand. 


Grain exports from here this week were 
899,652 bus—447,200 wheat and 452,452 
oats. 

The grain elevator at Camp Mead—of 
frame, about 100 feet square and half 
filled with grain—was struck by lightning 


Frank H, Knighton 


Al 


Snapshots of Various Members of the New York Flour Club at its Annu 
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Saturday night, Aug. 10, and completely 
destroyed. . 

Visitors were F. B. Carr, with Halle 
& Carey, grain, a O. T. Davis, 
miller, Mount Airy, Md. 

William E. Harris, grain commission, 
received from Indiana this week a car of 
No. 2 red wheat containing 2,273 bus. 

The Armour Grain Co., Chicago, has 
been accorded the privilege of installing 
a private wire on the floor of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


William DeFord Hauer, son-in-law of 
the late William Hopps, feed, grain and 
hay, has applied for membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to Aug. 17, 781,512 bus; same 
time last year, 441,930. Range of prices 
this week, $2@2.39; last year, $1.25@2.30. 


Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
29, 1917, to Aug. 17, 1918, 498,773 bus; 
year ago, 572,838. Range of prices this 
week, §1'65@ 1.95; last year, $1.75@2.12. 

Considerable of the wheat coming from 
the West is‘now grading No. 1 and bring- 
ing $2.39, or a slight premium, while some 
of the southern offerings are still going as 
low as $2 bu. Z 

According to a Japanese visitor to this 
port, the word “Maru” following the 
names of most Japanese steamers means 
“merchant,” and is used to designate the 
character of the ship. 

E. Olmstead Boyd, for many years con- 
nected with the local grain trade, is now 
manager of the English export depart- 





J. Luis Cisneros 


Edgar O. Challenger 
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ment of G. W. Sheldon & Co., customs 
brokers and shipping agents, New York. 

Showing the scarcity of labor, a local 
baker is advertising: (1) “Man wanted 
in bread department; no experience nec- 
essary.” (2) “Bakers wanted to work on 
bench in light, cool shop; salary, $24 
week.” 

Philip A. Small, of the P. A. & S. Small 
Co., millers, bankers and merchants, 
York, Pa., and for many years a member 
of the Baltimore Chaser of Commerce, 
died at his home, Grantley, on Aug. 16, 
aged 52. 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, technologist of 
the Department of Agriculture, was on 
*change yesterday. The doctor had just 
returned from Australia and looked the 
picture of health. He was given a hearty 
welcome. 

The Canton Corn Products Co., of this 
city, having consented to the appointment 
of a receiver, Judge Gorter has named 
William A. Boykin, president of the com- 
pany, to take charge of the business, un- 
der bond of $10,000. 

S. H. Ruth & Co., local millers’ agents, 
sold several round lots of new spring 
wheat flour during the week, at and 
around $11, cotton, which apparently en- 
titles them to the honor of Sang the first 
to open the ball on this character of goods 
this season. 

John M. Dennis, formerly president 
Louis Miiller Co., grain exporters, and 
now president Union Trust Co., who was 
taken suddenly ill in his office Thursday 
morning and removed to his home, was 
reported much better today. Mr. Dennis 
also is interested in the Baltimore Pearl 
Hominy Co. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 17.—There is no 
life to winter wheat flour trade, every- 
body being comfortably supplied, and the 
mills are grinding only on old orders. 
This will continue until spring wheat ar- 
rives, which is expected about the first 
week in September, and after it is tested 
out the miller will know where he stands 
in the coming crop. 

There will be enough soft winter 
wheat to meet all demands. Some of the 
progressive millers here, who always want 
to get in first, have purchased consider- 
able Duluth No. 1 northern for shipment 
as soon as possible, but not later than 
Sept. 10, at $2.37 cif. Buffalo, and 
shipment Sept. 15 was offered at $2.36, 
same terms. 

There will be a big business in spring 
wheat flour from the beginning of grind- 
ing to the close of the year; but millers 
believe it will first of all be necessary to 
cut out, or at least materially modify, the 
50-50 substitute rule. The baker is hav- 
ing a great advantage at present, but the 
people are getting tired of his bread, and 
he is not making a bare living under ex- 
isting conditions. 

Local price to the trade in cotton ¥’s 





A. 8. Ferrer 


Held at New Dorp Beach, Staten Island, on Thursday, August 8 


Frank R. Prina 


for wheat flour is $11.30, rye flour $9.75, 
and barley flour $9.50, but the retail 
grocers are doing nothing in the latter ex- 
cept in a very small way, and the major- 
ity cut out handling it at all during the 
hot weather. The mills are es on 
the last run of old barley, and very little 
is being, done in rye, there being little or 
no demand for either. Corn flour is. not 
wanted at quotations. 

Millfeeds are only offered in mixed 
cars, and the quantity is limited. The 
mills are turning away business, as they 
have all they can do to keep up with the 
orders now on hand. Pastures are in 
poor condition and with most other feeds 
searce, or too high, there is a great c 
from the country for wheat feeds. It 
will take several months to supply even 
a small proportion of the needs of the 
dairymen. Quotations are unchanged, 
with no offerings. No offerings of red 
dog. Rye and barley feeds are practical- 
ly out of the market. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is dull, owing to 
high cost. Hominy weaker, and some 
grades seem to be in liberal supply. 
Gluten feed plentiful, but prices seem to 
hold. 

Oil meal is in good supply, and manu- 
facturers are asking $55, track, Buffalo, 
but some shading is possible with ship- 
ping directions in hand at the moment. 

Rolled oats easier. The mills are busy, 
and quality of the goods being turned 
out on the new crop is fine. Oat hulls 
quiet and only steady, there being offer- 
ings at quotations here. 


THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills in this district 
this week was 95,100 bbls, representing 57 
per cent of capacity, compared with 97,- 
200, or 57 per cent, last week, 99,350, or 
60 per cent, a year ago, 127,200, or 75 per 
cent, in 1916, 87,900, or 64 per cent, in 
1915, and 128,150, or 93 per cent, in 1914. 


BUYING WHEAT IN BUFFALO 


Members of the Corn Exchange of Buf- 
falo have for some time been recom- 
mending to the Grain Corporation that, 
for the purpose of providing a place for 
storing wheat in order to relieve the coun- 
try shippers and farmers in Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Indiana, who could not ship to 
seaboard markets on account of conges- 
tion, some action should be taken by the 
government. After a conference with 
all interested parties, Charles Kennedy, 
second vice-president of the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation, posted 
the following on ’change: 

The Atlantic seaboard facilities for 
handling grain are now fully utilized and, 
therefore, the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation will, for the present, buy 
wheat at Buffalo at government guaran- 
teed seaboard prices, less freight differ- 
ences from Buffalo to the seaboard, and 
also less le per bu for elevator charges 
and expenses. 

All purchases of wheat by the Food 
Administration will be made on the basis 
of in store, and will be made in accord- 
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ance with information contained on pages 
9, 10 and 11 of Plan and Policies of the 
Cereal Division—Series A. 

This arrangement for buying wheat in 


this market is to terminate at the pleas- . 


ure of the government, and in order to 
protect sellers in their operations, they 
are required to make a daily declaration 
of all supplies in transit or otherwise, 
which they intend to deliver to the govern- 
ment. 

A separate invoice must be made for 
each car. Payment will only be made 
against negotiable warehouse receipts, on 
which the grade must be designated; and 
all invoices must be accompanied by a 
freight transit card, properly filled out 
and signed. 

Grain delivered before 1 p.m. will be 
paid for the same day. Grain delivered 
after 1 p.m. will be paid for before 11 
a.m. the following day. 

If the Railroad Administration de- 
cides that permits for shipments of grain 
to Buffalo will be necessary, you will be 
promptly so advised, and the trade will 
govern themselves accordingly. 


NOTES 


The bulk of the wheat arriving by lake 
ame from Chicago, and was consigned 
o the Washburn-Crosby mills here. 


A car of No. 1 northern from southern 
Michigan, arrived here this week. It 
weighed 621, lbs, and sold at $2.451,4, New 
York domestic. 

Receipts of flour by lake for the week 
were 132,550 bbls of flour and 412,000 
bus of wheat. A year ago the receipts of 
wheat alone were nearly 2,000,000 bus. 

The barge canal is doing very little, so 
far as shipments from Buffalo are con- 
cerned. Shipments of flour for the week 
were 11,600 bbls, and only small lots of 
merchandise. 


The food administration here is watch- 
ing careless threshers, to prevent loss of 
wheat. In one instance a stack of straw 
was rethreshed, which resulted in get- 
ting 65 bus of wheat. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 1,200,000 
bus, nearly all rail stuff. Over 400 cars 
arrived this week, some containing 2,000 
bus. Last year there were 720,000 bus 
in store, all lake receipts. 

The scarcity of labor in the mills here 
continues to increase rather than dimin- 
ish. It is not unusual to call upon the 
higher-priced employees to perform the 
common laborers’ task in case of emer- 
gency, and they all do it willingly. 


The Kam Malting Co. has sold its plant 
in Buffalo to the Park & Pollard Co., and 
reconstruction will take place at once. 
The Oswego Milling Co., owned by the 
Park & Pollard Co., burned a few weeks 
ago, and it was decided to move to Buf- 
falo. 


Bakers of Erie County are now per- 
mitted to use 10 per cent of rye flour 
in baked goods, instead of 5 per cent, 
owing to the reported scarcity of wheat 
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substitutes. Bakers contended that” it 
would be impossible to produce normal 
supplies of bread unless greater quanti- 
ties of rye could be used. 

The contract for the improvements for 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, has been let to the Witherspoon- 
Englar Co., of Chicago, work to be com- 
menced immediately on both the’ mill 
building and warehouse. The contract 
was formerly placed with the Lehrack 
Contracting Co., of Kansas City, which 
defaulted on its contract. ? 

E. BAaNGASsER. 








ROCHESTER 

Rocnester, N. Y., Aug. 17.—While 
there is not the sudden jump in output 
of the flouring mills here that some had 
expected, the week’s total of 4,750 bbls, or 
23 per cent of capacity, shows a gain over 
the output last week. Of the total this 
week, 4,050 bbls were spring, 50 winter 
and 650 rye. - 

The moderate’ output of flour here is to 
be ascribed to two chief reasons: Kansas 
wheat ordered weeks ago, and much of 
which was promptly shipped, according 
to the bills of lading, is slow in arriving, 
with the result that some of the mills are 
very low on wheat. Also, although some 
mills report lively inquiry, others admit 
that there is little pressure on the part 
of the trade to stock up. . 

The feeling is strong that the govern- 
ment should insist on exporting flour in- 
stead of wheat, both on account of tak- 
ing care of the milling industry and also 
to increase the amount of feed. It is 
further felt that some release from the 
proportion of substitutes used is due 
millers, but if there is still need for its 
full continuance, the millers here are 100 
per cent patriotic. 

Most of the mills complain that it is 
next to impossible to get competent men, 
or even those who, while inexperienced, 
are willing to make an honest effort. The 
fact that Rochester is a center for man- 
ufacture of war munitions, and that here 
is located a big government ordnance 
plant, aceounts for the difficulty mills and 
industrial plants have in obtaining help 
except at extraordinary high wages. 

Mills here have not loaded up very 
heavily with contracts, but have sold their 
relatively small output as fast as made. 
So far as known, prices of Victory pat- 
ents have been fully maintained up to 
the government maximum. 

The market for winter wheat flour is 
still in a bad way. Mills here are loaded 
up with straights, and the market for 
winter wheat is virtually at a standstill 
until some outlet for the flour on hand 
is found. It is altogether probable that 
winter wheat flour can be bought under 
the government maximum, despite the 
fact that no quotations below that price 
are available. 

Some new rye has been milled this week. 
It came from Ohio, and the sample is said 
to be especially fine. The price paid was 
around $1.70 bu. The market for rye 
flour is a little stronger, and sales have 
been made on the basis of $10.10@10.25 
bbl, cotton 1.’s, Boston. 

The feed situation is acute. With stocks 
exhausted and the time at hand when 
dairymen and stockmen ordinarily buy in 
large quantities for late fall and winter 
feeding, the outlook is dubious. The 
quantity of bran and middlings available 
is negligible. A small amount of rye 
feed was distributed this week at $47@50 
ton. 

NOTES 

F. E. Perkins, president of the William 
S. Hills Co., Boston, wholesale flour, was 
here this week. 

The Rochester branch of the federal 
Bureau of Markets has been reopened for 
the shipping season. 

Hay is a short crop, with prices already 
working upward. This means greater de- 
mand for millfeed, but the question is 
where to secure it. 

Buckwheat is making a good showing. 
Seasonable rains have al growing con- 
ditions favorable. However, the hot 
weather of the iast 10 days has injured 
early sown fields in which the buckwheat 
is filling. 

Some of the spring wheat sowed here 
largely as an experiment has _ been 


threshed. A sample raised on a farm 
near Avon, in the Genesee valley, has 
been forwarded to J. A. Hinds & Co., of 
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this city. It turned out 30 bus to the 
acre, and weighs 64 lbs to the bu. W. 
H. Duffett, president of the Hinds com- 
pany, pronounced it one of the finest sam- 
ples of spring wheat he has seen in years. 

There is considerable complaint that 
country mills are selling their output of 
bran and middlings at far aboye maxi- 
mum prices fixed by the government. The 
feed famine favors such sales at fancy 
prices. An investigation is under way. 

Rye is not turning out well here. The 
straw is thin and short, and the berry is 
far from plump in most fields. With a 
margin of nearly 50c between the price 
of wheat and rye, it is predicted that the 
acreage of rye will show a falling off at 
seeding time. 

With the return to the city of thou- 
sands of farmerettes, recruited mainly 
from schools and colleges, the industrial 
commission of the state department of 
labor has issued an urgent appeal to wom- 
en of the leisure class to help save the 
crops that must otherwise be wasted. 

All efforts on the part of bean interests 
in western New York to have beans put 
on the wheat substitute list, even to a 
limited extent, by the federal Food Ad- 
ministration, have failed. However, the 
state food commission recommends that 
housewives cook beans in some form at 
least once a week, and the excessively 
high price which retailers have main- 
tained, despite the glut of 12,000 bus in 
the state, has been ordered cut 3c per lb. 

T. W. Knapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitapetputds Pa., Aug. 17:—The mar- 
ket for winter wheat flour has developed 
increased weakness as a result of the in- 
difference of buyers and general pressure 
to sell, and prices have declined 25@40c 
bbl. Sales of soft winter have been made 
as low as $10.25, and of Kansas flours 
down to $11, both per 196 Ibs in sacks. 
Recent purchases have pretty well satis- 
fied the near requirements of jobbers and 
bakers, and they show no disposition to 
add to their stocks. 

Springs are about 10c bbl lower than 
they were a week ago. Rye flour is in 
light request, and prices are weak. Bar- 
ley flour continues plentiful and dull. 
The volume of business in corn goods is 
extremely small, as buyers are unwilling 
to operate so long as uncertainty exists 
in regard to the use of substitutes for 
wheat flour. Strictly fine goods are 
steadily held, but the market is weak on 
the under grades. 

NOTES 

Sydney Street, grain and hay dealer, is 
spending the summer at Atlantic City. 

Albert J. Emmons, feed dealer, has re- 
turned from a fishing trip near Cape May. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 2,805,644 
bus, against 21,454,733 during the same 
time last year. 

Samuel L. McKnight, flour and grain 
dealer, and his family, during August are 
spending week-ends at Ocean City, N. J. 

A. Judson Stites, a prominent grain 
man of the Commercial Exchange, is 
spending the summer at Dennisville, N. J. 

Among the visitors on ’change this week 
was M. P. Fuller, sales-manager of Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, Wa- 
seca, Minn. 

Reports from the northeastern section 
of Pennsylvania indicate that consider- 
able damage was done by rain and hail 
early this week to growing crops of corn 
and buckwheat. 

The Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co. has sued Angelo Martelotti, 1814 
South Thirteenth Street, to recover 
$144.45, alleged to be due for barley flour 
sold and delivered. 

Word has been received from Washing- 
ton by the Chamber of Commerce that 
the Railroad Administration has with- 
drawn the order prohibiting the railroads 
from issuing through export bills of lad- 
ing from interior points in this country 
to destination in foreign countries. The 
new order will become effective Sept. 30. 

Farm Representative Phillips, of the 
state food administration, says that there 
is not a good prospect this year for the 
corn crop in Pennsylvania. The cool 
weather early in the season, which — 
oats, was not so good for corn, and in 
many places it has not made the growth 
required for a maximum crop. 


Lieutenant W. L. Deetjen, who some 
months ago went to France with the Avia- 
tion Section of the Signal Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, but who has since joined the Royal 
Air Force of the 104th adron and i, 
come the pilot of a British bombing 
plane, it is feared may be lost, as he has 
not been heard from since being in an 
engagement some weeks ago when his 
plane caught fire when in the air. Lieu- 
tenant Deetjen is a son of J. L. Deetjen, 
flour miller of this city. 

Samvet S. Daniets. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 17.—The demand 
for wheat flour of all kinds was rather 
slow during the past week. Local buyers 
took hold freely, and supplied their 
future wants so far as they are allowed to 
by existing food regulations. About all 
local buyers are now awaiting the actual 
arrival of the flour purchased before com- 
ing on the market for new supplies. 

Previous to this week, hard winter 
wheat patents sold at quotations, buyers 
being eager purchasers of all that was of- 
fered. With soft winter wheat patents, 
however, it was a different story. Bak- 
ers claim that they are unable to use soft 
winters with the substitutes on the mar- 
ket, as they do not work up satisfactorily. 

For this reason millers’ agents have 
been unable to sell offerings, even at lib- 
eral concessions from previous quotations, 
There is a lot of soft winter flour offer- 
ing on this market for shipment for which 
there is practically no market, even when 
agents quote 20@30c bbl less than two 
weeks ago. 

Spring patents were offered for ship- 
ment for the first time on the crop this 
week, although the amount placed for 
sale on this market was small. A range 
6f $11.23@11.31 bbl, in sacks, was quot- 
ed, and a few cars were placed at that 
range. 

Granulated and bolted yellow corn meal 
are 15@25c per 100 lbs higher with white 
corn flakes and cream of maize firmly 
held. There is a steady market for the 
bulk of the hominy grits and samp of- 
fering, with some of the fancy brands 
showing a slight decline in prices from 
last week. 

White corn flour is offered freely, but 
there is little inquiry, even at lower prices. 
One agent had a really fancy car of white 
corn flour for resale today which he was 
offering at $4 per 100 Ibs, in sacks, or 
fully $1 less than the same quality could 
be sold for shipment from the mill, and 
was unable to get even an offer. 

The demand for barley flour is at a 
standstill. No one in the trade seems to 
want to buy this substitute, as it does 
not meet with favor at the hands of the 
consumer or householder. The bread 
dries up too quickly, and there is more 
waste Pe when bread is made with other 
substitutes. 

Rye flour sells slowly, with moderate 
offerings. The new milled product is sell- 
ing in sacks at $9.50@10.25 per 196 Ibs 
for patent, with straights about 25c less. 
Rye meal is offering in a limited way, 
but there is very little demand. 

An improvement is reported in the de- 
mand for oatmeal, possibly on account of 
the lower prices quoted. Rolled and cut 
and ground oatmeal are quoted 15@25c 
lower per 90-lb sack, with good offerings. 

NOTES 

“Voluntary petitions in bankruptcy were 
filed during the week by the following: 
Morris bon, grocer, Revere, Mass; 
liabilities, $1,922; assets, $649. Alphege 
J. Cyr, grocer, Gardner, Mass; liabilities, 
$4,095; assets, $500. 

The export movement in wheat through 
the port of Boston commenced this week 
with the arrival of many thousand bushels 
destined for shipment abroad. Bookings 
of 1,500,000 bus have been made for ex- 
port through Boston, and an active fall 
and winter business is anticipated. 

Lous W. DeP ass. 








Meat Exports to the Allies 
Exports of beef from the United States 
during the month of June totaled 92,- 
173,000 Ibs, of which 95 per cent went 
to the United Kingdom, France, E 
and Belgium. The monthly average of 
beef exports for the three years preced- 
— war was 1,066,000 Ibs. 
ork for June totaled 169,- 
331,000 lbs, of which 83.5 per cent went 
to the four allies. The average monthly 
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exportations of pork for the three years 
preceding the war were 41,531,567 Ibs. 

The amount of pork products received 
in England has enabled that country to 
lift the restrictions on the consumption 
of bacon. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuviniz, Tenn., Aug. 17.—Falling 
off in demand for flour continues to fea- 
ture trade in the Southeast. Mills are 
putting forth great efforts to make sales 
to counteract steadily increasing stocks 
and large movenfent of wheat. However, 
sales continue materially below produc- 
tion, and output is being volened 

There is considerable range in prices, 
with some mills shading quotations to 
make sales. Quotations: soft winter whea| 
flour, 100 per cent, 98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $10.30@10.75; schedule price, bulk, 
Nashville, $10.38. 

Business continues quiet with rehan- 
dlers of Minnesota and Kansas flours. 
Quotations: spring wheat flour, 98-lb cot- 
ton or jute, $11@11.40; hard winter wheai 
flour, $10.90@11.15. 

Wheat continues to move if large vol- 
ume. Mills now are undertaking to han 
dle only the wheat in their local territory, 
which is ample to meet all requirements, 
and stocks are also getting large. Mill, 
and dealers quote $2.15@2.20 for Ten- 
nessee wheat, in wagons. Quality of whea' 
is fair. 

Railroads are giving wheat priority 
over other grain in the matter of trans- 
portation, in order to encourage prom) 
movement, and mills and elevators have 
been doing well thus far in receiving the 
grain. There seems to be no probability 
of a repetition of the shortage of wheil 
that existed last winter. 

Very light sales of corn meal are being 
made, with no material change in prices. 
Quotations: plain meal, per 100 Ibs, f.o.). 
Ohio River, $4@4.30; bolted, 10@1-c 
more. 

The demand for millfeed continues 
pressing, due to drouth having dried up 
pastures and damaged corn. Mills are 
unable to supply the demand. Quot:- 
tions: wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.0.)). 
Ohio River, $832@35; standard middlings, 
$33@36. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 161,910 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 102,869, or 63.5 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 142,723 bbls 
and 73.2 per cent last week, 82.7 per cent 
the same week in 1917, 71 in 1916, 78.7 in 
1915, 76.4 in 1914, 63.6 in 1913 and (0.8 
in 1912. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 17 Aug. 10 
ts. so. Boer 40,000 34,100 
Wee, WU oGcc'e's Hautes 528,000 516,000 
COM, DOP siccccctsobnce 216,800 394,000 
Oats, bus ...... Peccccas 268,000 110,200 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 259 cars. 

N. S. Graves, for 30 years secretary 
of the Memphis Merchants’ Exchange, is 
dead. 

Kentucky millers are reported to le 
having trouble handling heavy offerings 
of wheat by farmers. 

Mills in the Southeast are receiving 
many inquiries from flour buyers with re- 
gard to the substitution programme of 
the Food Administration, which it is «x- 
pected will be modified soon. 

Charles and Roy Clark have installed 
machinery to grind 25 bbls of flour daily 
in their corn mill at Hickman, Ky. They 
announce that they will build an elevator, 
with a capacity of 16,000 bus. 

Preliminary steps are being taken with 
reference to another wheat crop. A deal- 
er in tractors at Morristown, Tenn., 1s 
offered to assist farmers in plowing |: 
for wheat. Because of great shortage 0! 
labor, it is expected this kind of aid will 
prove very valuable. Agricultural offic'«!s 
are urging the importance -of obtaining 

seed, as much wheat is reported 
amaged this year by scab. 
Joun Lerrer. 





Australia, in the ¢ year 1917-18, 
pooled 100,950,000 bus aia, at the uni- 


form price of three shillings. There was 
paid to agents connected with the work 
a total of £662,816. 
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THE CANADIAN WHEAT CROP 


There is a general feeling of satisfac- 
tion at the better news now coming from 
the grain-raising provinces of western 
Canada concerning the state of the crops. 
Saskatchewan is making good recovery 
from the worst consequences of the recent 
drouth. Manitoba, while never as badly 
hit as the other provinces of the West, is 
sending in good reports from all but a 
very few parts. Alberta is in the worst 
position of the three, but even in that 
province there are many districts 
and individual farms that will give a fair 
total of wheat. 

In the end it will probably turn out 
that western Canada has an average of 
nearly twelve bushels per acre of wheat 
from over fifteen million acres sown last 
spring. This will be far short of the 
twenty bushels hoped for, and will repre- 
sent a substantial loss to the farmers, but 
sufficient to meet all demands upon this 
country for breadstuffs. 

Harvesting will be in progress by Aug. 
a 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Offerings of new-crop winter wheat 
flour are increasing, but the total is still 
small. Many farmers have their winter 
wheat ready for market, but are busy with 
other things and cannot get it delivered. 
The volume of deliveries will be small, 
in any event, as the crop is extremely 


short. Spring wheat flour is scarce. 
Millers are taking care of their regular 
trade in a limited way, but have no sur- 


plus flour on hand, 
For export, old-crop spring wheat flour 
is worth $10.85 bbl, f.o.b. seaboard. 
Spring wheat flour of the standard 76 
per cent extraction is quoted for delivery, 
Ontario points, at $10.85 bbl, cash terms, 


in 98-lb bags; Ontario soft winter flour, - 


in second-hand bags, $10.85 f.o.b. Toronto. 


MILLFEED 


Millers have little or no millfeed to 
offer, and do not expect fresh supplies 
until new-crop grinding begins. Bran, 
in bags, $35 ton, delivered Ontario 
points; shorts, $40. 


WHEAT 


New-crop Ontario winter wheat is of- 
fering at a good many milling points, and 
shows satisfactory quality. Millers are 
taking all offerings at the full equivalent 
of fixed price. Western spring wheat 
stocks are exhausted. A few mills have 
some grinding to do, but the majority are 
closed down as their allotments have been 
used up. The coming of new-crop spring 
Wheat is anxiously awaited. 


CEREALS 


Deinand for rolled oats and oatmeal is 
better than usual, and mills have no dif- 
ficulty in selling all they can make. Rolled 
oats have become a popular substitute for 
other forms of cereai foods that the coun- 
try is trying to save. Rolled oats, in 90- 
lb bags, delivered, $5.20; oatmeal, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats for 98-Ib sacks. Corn 
flour, white $11.50, yellow $10.50, bbl, in 
bags, all in mixed-car quantities. 


COARSE GRAINS 


New-crop barley is offering more free- 
y, and oats are also in the market. Sam- 
Ples show good quality. Car-lot prices: 


new-crop No. 2 white Ontario oats, 77 
@79c bu; new-crop barley, $1.03@1.05; 
rye, $1.90. 

THE CROPS 


Ontario has had another week of fa- 
vorable weather, and harvesting is well 
along. All —s of barley and winter 
wheat is completed, and most of the oats 
are also down. Production of all grains, 
with the exception of winter wheat, will 
be larger than usual, and the quality is 
also satisfactory. With another fortnight 
of good weather most of the grain will 
be under shelter. Notwithstanding their 
great difficulties with the labor problem, 
Ontario farmers are already planning to 
do bigger and better things next year. 


NOTES 


George E. Goldie, of the Wheat Ex- 
port Co., Ltd., Montreal, was in Toronto 
on Friday. 

The former plant of Cereals, Ltd., 
Kingston, Ont., has been purchased by M. 
F. Beach, of Iroquois. Preparations are 
being made by Mr. Beach to start flour- 
milling operations on a large scale at that 
point. 

The Ontario department of agriculture 
has secured a quantity of fall wheat seed 
which is being distributed among Ontario 
farmers below cost price, at $2.50 bu, de- 
livered Ontario points. Farmers are 
urged to sow a large acreage from this 
imported seed wheat, and endeavor to re- 
vive the growing of fall wheat in Ontario. 

Complaints are being received by the 
health inspector of St. Thomas, Ont., re- 
garding the quality of the war bread 
made by the bakers of that city. Con- 
sumers claim that the product is unfit for 
consumption, owing to the texture of the 
bread, which is gluelike in appearance 
and has a sour smell. Many cases of sick- 
ness have been reported arising from the 
consumption of this bread. 





MONTREAL 


Mon Treat, Que., Aug. 17.—Inquiry for 
spring wheat flour is good. Most mills 
are closed down for the want of wheat. 
Supplies of flour are not large, but there 
will be sufficient to go around until mills 
commence operating again. The market 
is firm at $10.95 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. Mont- 
real, and to city bakers at $11.05, deliv- 
ered. 

There is no change in winter wheat 
flour. Sales-of broken lots were made at 
$11.60 bbl, in new cotton bags, and at 
$11.30 in second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 
Ontario millers offer new winter 
wheat flour for August-September ship- 
ment at $10.75@10.85 bbl, in bags, ex- 
track here. No purchases have been re- 
ported as yet. 

The market for substitutes is steady. 
Demand for rye, white corn, and oat 
flour, and sales of the former were made 
at $13 bbl, and the two latter at $12, in 
bags. Barley flour sold at $12.50, govern- 
ment standard corn flour at $11.60 and 

aham flour at $11.05, in bags, and rice 

ur at $8.75 per 100 lbs, put up in 220- 
lb sacks, delivered to the trade. . 

Chopped and crushed oats are selling 
at $67.50 ton, mixed grain chop at $66, 
barley meal and barley chop at $64, pure 
grain moullie at $67, feed corn meal at 
$68, mixed moullie at $55, shorts at $40, 
and bran at $35, including bags, delivered 
to the trade. 

Rolled oats, $5.20@5.30 per bag of 90 
Ibs, delivered to the trade. Corn meal de- 
clined 10@25c, making golden, in broken 
lots, $6.05@6.10, and bolted $4.25@4.50, 
per bag, delivered. 

Offerings of new-crop Ontario oats are 
increasing, and sales of a number of cars 
of No. 3 white have been made at 88% 


@88¥,c bu, ex-track; new-crop Ontario 
barley, $1.25@1.33 bu. 
NOTES 

W. G. Campbell, Winnipeg, represent- 
ing the Armour Grain Co., arrived here 
Aug. 14, and was on ’change. 

James Stewart, president of the Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has returned 
from Europe, and was on ’change here 
on Aug. 14. 

W. H. Carruthers, Toronto, was here 
this week and was introduced on ’change 
at the Board of Trade by R. Neilson, as- 
sistant secretary of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd. 

The Canada food board has suspended 
for a period of seven days the bakery 
license of G. E. Drolet, 99 St. Valier 
Street, Quebec. During the period of 
suspension he was forbidden to manufac- 
ture or sell bread or products made from 
flour, or to take any delivery of flour. 
This action was taken because Mr. Drolet 
continued to violate the orders requiring 
him to use substitutes in the manufacture 
of bread. ; 

The Canada food board has suspended 
for a period of 30 days, which went into 
effect on Aug. 9, the license of Gibson 
Brothers, flour and feed dealers, Halifax, 
N. S. This concern issued a circular to 
the trade offering immediate shipment 
of feed, providing that the car contained 
not less than 75 bbls of flour. This con- 
dition was in violation of the regulations 
of the food board, which provide that no 
person shall directly or indirectly make 
it a condition upon which he sells any 
flour mill product that the purchaser shall 
buy any other product. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Aug. 17.—The mills 
of western Canada are hurrying forward 
their repairs and alterations, in readiness 
for new-crop grinding. Meanwhile there 
is no change in the general situation. The 
demand for standard flour is normally 

, and stocks on hand at mills show 
considerable decrease. 

At some points mills have experienced 
some difficulty in obtaining supplies of 
substitutes. The demand for all of these 
is good. 

The standard price for regulation flour 
is $10.64 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. Montreal, for 
export. 

Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 76 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
Eastern Manitoba ° 6 
Western Manitoba 





Saskatchewan ..... ° . 

Bastern Alberta .......00-sceceeeeees 10.10 
Western Alberta .......:ccsececeeees 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.30 
British Columbia, coast territory...... 10.40 
Vancouver Island .......-cseeseeveses 10.45 
Primes Rupert 2... .cccocccscccssecies 10.60 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10¢ over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49’s, cot- 
ton, 10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Cov- 
ers for 98's, 49’s, or 24's, 60c bbl extra. 


RYE AND BARLEY FLOURS 

Pure white rye flour of local manufac- 

ture is being offered in the Winnipeg 

market at $11.50 bbl; straight grade, 

$10.50; dark grade, $9.50. Barley flour 
is quoted at $9 bbl, jobbing terms. 


MILLFEED 


Practically none of the mills of the 
West have bran or shorts to offer in any 
quantity. Those manufacturing a mixed 
corn feed are finding a ready sale for 
same. Standard prices: bran, .80 ton; 
shorts, $35.80,—car lots, in bags, f.o.b. 


point of shipment in Winnipeg territory; 
western Manitoba, 80c under; Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, $3 under. British Co- 
lumbia coast points: bran, $35; shorts, $40. 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


The demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is heavy. These products continue 
to gain favor in western Canada as sub- 
stitutes for wheat flour in the making of 
bread. Fine oatmeal is particularly pop- 
ular for this purpose. Prices are un- 
changed. Today leading mills are asking 
for rolled oats, $4.60@4.80 per 80-lb bag 
in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; 
standard oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 


There is no change in the wheat situa- 
tion. Receipts are very light and are 
all going to the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., 
at the fixed prices. There has been some 
demand for milling oats, but offerings of 
all grains have been small. The fixed 
prices of wheat at Winnipeg are $2.21 bu 
for No. 1 Manitoba northern, $2.18 for 
No. 2 Manitoba northern and $2.15 for 
No. 3 Manitoba northern. Wheat bought 
at these prices is subject to a tax of 4c 
bu, for use in equalizing carrying charges 
and administration expenses. 

Prices for other grains: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 91%c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, $1.18; No. 2 Canadian 
western rye, $1.66; No. 1 northwestern 
flaxseed, $4.27,—in store, Fort William. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for the week ending Aug. 14, 
with comparison: 


1918 1917 
Gar 448 bine hs ob a,5 60:06 cis be 18 104 
SE. Ooo ewes Geeds ot cheeses 5 98 
BR, OF so ibs oe Fix Pees oc canard 12 140 
CE 6.0 peaedesscdsssdouns 20 ese 
GME, BS bs vctcccvccsccseceeees 2 214 
BMB. BG scssiecceccddicsveces 6 98 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Further improvement in the crops of 
the three prairie provinces has been re- 
ag this week. Some apprehension has 

n caused by the appearance of rust on 
wheat in some sections of Manitoba, but 
expert opinion is that this has come too 
late to injure the grain. Cutting has al- 
ready commenced at some points. Mag- 
nificent crops are being harvested in the 
country surrounding Winnipeg. 

It is expected that, with normal weath- 
er, cutting in Saskatchewan will be-gen- 
eral by the end of the month. A detailed 
report issued by the department of agri- 
culture indicates that, in spite of damage 
by frost in northern parts of that prov- 
ince, crops will yield fair average returns. 
In southern Saskatchewan, wheat crops 
will be much better than was previously 
anticipated. North of Moose Jaw, wheat 
will probably yield 25 bus to the acre. In 
this district oats are expected to yield 
from 50 to 60 bus. 

Conditions in Alberta have also ma- 
terially improved during the week. 


NOTES 


Rye recently threshed near Brandon, 
Man., yielded 20 bus per acre, and was of 
excellent quality. 

Farmers of Saskatchewan are endeav- 
oring to obtain 30,000 tons of hay: from 
Swan Lake, Man. 

More than 500 soldiers of the battalion 
stationed at Winnipeg have made applica- 
tion for leave to aid in harvesting work. 

Inspections of all grains at Winnipeg 
during the week have been remarkably 
low, and there is every evidence that 
stocks in farmers’ hands and in country 
elevators have practically all been cleaned 


up. 
G. Rock. 
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IN EXPECTANT MOOD 


As a result of the conferences with F. 
J. Lingham at Columbus, Indianapolis 
and Louisville, Aug. 7, 8.and 9, and the 
assurances given by him of relief at the 
earliest possible moment to the soft win- 
ter wheat milling situation, the trade has 
been left in an expectant mood, daily 
looking for some announcement that 
would bring the relief sought, and which 
they had been encouraged to believe would 
come shortly. 

Protests about the situation have been 
made, not reaching, however, the degree 
of violence which might be called “agita- 
tion.” Suspicion and counter-suspicion 
have held sway, attached in turn to the 
spring wheat millers, the Kansas millers, 
the grain trade, and various other factors 
and individuals. It has been felt that 
some one had succeeded in “putting 
something over” on the soft winter wheat 
miller, who is called upon to bear the 
heaviest burden resulting from the regu- 
lations at this time. 

There can be no question of the pa- 
triotism of the millers. First and fore- 
most they are patriots and citizens of the 
United States. If the recent successes 
of the allies on the western front are in 
any way traceable to the sacrifice of the 
movement of flour and package goods to 
that of troops and munitions, every miller 
will say “Amen.” He will be willing to 
close his plant for the entire period of 
the war if doing so can assure success. 

But the millers do not believe the clos- 
ing of mills will help win the war. They 
believe operation, full-time operation, 
particularly in view of the feed situation, 
to be essential for the winning of the 
war and as a patriotic duty. 

Some millers, smarting under what 
seems to them like unjust treatment and 
a handling of the situation not tending 
to inspire confidence, and realizing the 
helplessness of their position, are drift- 
ing into an attitude of indifference. They 
are utterly disgusted, are saying that it 
is useless to struggle, and are ready to 
close down their mills altogether. They 
contend that the most eloquent and per- 
haps the only effective protest that could 
go forth would be the silent one of closed 
mills and industries. 

_ One miller, somewhat radical in his 
sition, says that the fifty-fifty substitution 
programme is sounding the knell of soft 
winter wheat flour and milling; that it will 
never come back into its own where it has 
been displaced; that the hard wheat mill- 
ers are now administering the final blow 
to put the industry out of its long strug- 
gle to maintain itself against its com- 
petitors. Soft wheat, as a consequence, 
would cease to be grown except for crack- 
er purposes. This is presented as an ex- 
ample of an extreme view. 

Millers cannot grind assurances, or 
promises of relief. If wheat is to be 
ground, flour must be sold. Feed cannot 
be made unless flour is made, and flour 
cannot be made unless there is a market 
for it. A more or less complete shut- 
down in soft winter wheat milling is 
threatened. Ample warning of the de- 
velopment of the present situation was 

iven by the millers following the meet- 
ng at Toledo June 19, when the present 
situation was exactly forecast. 

Soft wheat millers have accepted, at 
least temporarily, the assurances made 
by Mr. Lingham for the Food Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Lingham’s responsibility in 
securing such acceptance and acquiescence 
in these assurances is a very heavy one, 
unless the Food Administration makes 


good on them. What is needed at this 
time is confidence, and the development of 
confidence requires time and is based up- 
on performance rather than representa- 
tion. 

OPINIONS OF MILLERS 

“The Administration has put a fair 
price on flour, to each and every licensed 
miller in the United States; but it has 
not made a fair price that the buyer 
should pay the miller. In other words, the 
buyer, under these conditions, is per- 
fectly justified in getting his flour for 
far less than cost to the miller. 

“At the same time, the miller is not 
allowed to accept more than the fair price 
given by the Administration. 

“If we understand the Administration 
price on wheat, the farmer is supposed to 
be offered a fair price for his wheat, even 
though it is not wanted, and there are no 
facilities for handling it at his station ex- 
cept to oo” it to: the Grain Corporation. 
And should the miller or grain shipper 
at the country station offer less than the 
Grain Corporation price, we are rather 
afraid that shipper or miller would be 
criticized by the Administration, but no 
criticism on the flour buyer who offers 
$1 or $5 a barrel less than the Adminis- 
tration price.” 

* 

“The milling business is not at all sat- 
isfactory at present. The substitution 
business has ruined our domestic trade 
and the government stopped buying for 
export just at the very time when we had 
plenty of wheat. It may have had a very 
good reason for so doing, but it hits us 
pretty hard to be obliged to sell wheat 
when our business is to mill it and sell 
the flour.” 

* * 

“The present outlook for soft winter 
wheat millers looks to us as quite unfa- 
vorable unless we can get a fair volume 
of Grain Corporation export business at 
a small profit. The substitution pro- 
gramme favors hard wheat flour.” 

os * 


“The millers, with a very few excep- 
tions, played the game square last year, 
and it is not just that they should be 
thrown in the discard with reference to 
this year’s business. The millers have 
acted from patriotic motives and have 
swallowed the pill so far on account of 
it, because they felt that everything was 
being done which could be done to get 
conditions in shape to export flour in 


goodly proportion.” 
* 


“In regard to the present situation it is 
certainly very bad, because the mills are 
all trying to sell flour, and are making 
most any kind of price that will bring the 
sale. We are positive that, if we cut 
down fifty cents a barrel below the Food 
Administration’s reasonable price given 
us, we could not sell any flour. If the 
Food Administration won’t step in and 
buy some flour from the mills to help us, 
we will all have to shut down. We are 
just stormed every morning for feed for 
cattle and hogs, and cannot supply the 
demand.” 


* 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The — of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekl 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Aug. 17 was 28,375, or 59 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 21,980, or 46 per 
cent, last week, 38,200, or 80 per cent, a 
year ago, 38,700, or 81 per cent, two years 
ago, and 41,200, or 86 per cent, three 
years ago. 

Of the output at Toledo this week, ful- 
ly 20,600 bbls represent hard wheat flour, 
and this should be taken into considera- 
tion in estimating the running of soft 
wheat mills. Likewise, undoubtedly, a 
considerable portion of the output of cen- 


tral states mills may represent hard wheat 
flour. 

There has been no change for the bet- 
ter in the demand for soft wheat flour. 
Mills have been cutting prices still fur- 
ther, until they are selling at a loss, $9.39 
bulk, mill, representing the lowest price 
made. Some offers from the East figure 
at the equivalent of $9.14 bulk, mill, and 
it is said that sales have been made on this 
basis. This is $1.17 below the fair price, 
seven cents below the $1.10 mills are sup- 
posed to be allowed as a differential be- 
tween the cost of wheat and the selling 
price of flour. 

Millers would like to know what is to 
be the attitude of the Food Administra- 
tion toward flour buyers compelling mill- 
ers to sell flour $1@1.10 below the fair 
price allowed. It may be claimed that 
the mills are not compelled to sell at 
these prices, but their alternative is clos- 
ing down. Also they would like to know 
what their attitude should be toward 
buyers who will not buy flour unless they 
receive millfeed, or who insist upon the 
mills selling millfeed without flour. 

THE SOUTH OVERSTOCKED 

The elimination of margins on mixed 
cars in class B sales, on account of com- 
plaints that this allowance of them is 
diverting millfeed from regular chan- 
nels, impresses some millers as a further 
discrimination by the Food Administra- 
tion against soft winter wheat millers. 

Reports from the South and South- 
east are to the effect that dealers are 
loaded up at-present, and that mills are 
beginning to cut prices. Consumers are 
taking flour very slowly, and this results 
in dealers being overstocked. 


LONDON IMPORTERS’ VIEWS 

The following important circular let- 
ter has been received from Pillman & 
Phillips, flour importers, London, Eng., 
and has a vital bearing on the present 
situation: 

“We would remind you that flour in 
se owing to its portableness and 

eeping qualities, has been the means of 
securing reserves in this country which 
would not have been possible had wheat 
been shipped, owing to the shortage of 
elevator capacity in this country. 

“American and Canadian flours have 
been stored, not only at the ports but in 
the interior centers of population, and we 
are distributing imported flour which has 
been stored a year and is turning out in 
excellent condition. If any congestion at 
the ports has arisen, it is not owing to 
package flour but to the fact that steam- 
ers arrive in convoys, and we are of opin- 
ion that if wheat had been shipped it 
would have led to a. greater congestion. 
We hope, therefore, that you will not al- 
low these arguments to used to the 
restriction of flour exports. 

“We think the war has demonstrated 
that there can be no better reserve than 
flour in a country where our mills are 
subject to enemy destruction, and where 
the demand for bringing all available men 
into service is so urgent. The millers and 
wheat importers here and wheat shippers 
on your side are not friendly toward 
commerce in flour, and they have in va- 
rious — tried to throttle the import 
flour trade. 

“First, they tried to withdraw imported 
flour from the civil population, and to 
confine its use to the army, which would 


‘have meant the extinction of the flour im- 


porter. 

“Second, they tried to have all im- 
ported flour mixed at their mills, thus 
destroying the identity of imported flour, 
which also meant the extinction of the 
flour importer. 

“Third, they state that flour has caused 
congestion at the ports, and therefore 
wheat should be shipped, which means 
the extinction of the flour import trade, 
whereas we say that package flour has 
been the best of reserves.” 

CROP CONDITIONS 

The weather turned cooler toward the 
end of this week, with showers. Still 
more rain would be of benefit. The Ohio 
wheat crop is estimated at 38,722,000 bus; 
Indiana, 54,999,000. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Sixteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 102,750 
bbls, for the week ending Aug. 17 made 
66,897, or 65 per cent of capacity, com- 
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pared with 63,127, or 56 per cent, last 
week, by 15 mills of 111,360 bbls weekly 
capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 
Loudonville Mill & Gr, Co., Loudonville. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Mennel! Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo, 
Monroeville Milling Co., Monroeville. 


INDIANA 


Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Grain Co.,Monticel]ly 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 


MICHIGAN 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 


NOTES 


John W.” Cain, of the Midland Milling 
Co., Kansas City, was in Toledo this week. 

J. P. Burroughs & Son, Flint, Mich., 
have increased their capitalization to 
$500,000. 

F. E. C. Hawks, president Goshen 
(Ind.) Milling Co., has returned from 
Bass Rocks, Mass. 

The plant of Faulke Bros., millers, East 
Liverpool, Ohio, was damaged by-fire re- 
cently to the extent of $8,000. 

Harry Taylor has succeeded to the bro- 
kerage business of Taylor-Stallings Co., 
Norfolk, Va. Mr. Stallings is now de- 
ceased. 

D. S. Marcus has succeeded to the bro- 
kerage business formerly conducted un- 
der the style of C. H. Dow & Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

The Watervliet (Mich.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated for $20,000 by Frank 
N. Sterner, Edward N. Matrau and 
Francis Case. 

The elevator of J. L. Underwood & 
Son, Bowling Green, Ohio, burned Aug. 
11, with an estimated loss of $12,000; 
1,000 bus oats were lost. 

Henry Miller, Monroeville, Ohio, se- 
cured a yield of 910 bus oats from a nine- 
acre field. Another farmer near Monroec- 
ville threshed 490 bus from five acres. 

W. C. Kreger, who has been acting as 
sales-manager for the David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., has resigned, 
effective Sept. 1, and is open for a similar 
position elsewhere. 

The brokerage business formerly‘ con- 
ducted at Roanoke, Va., by A. W. How- 
ard, and the Piedmont Brokerage (o., 
have consolidated under the style of How- 
ard-Lovvorn Co., Inc. 

The Community Millers’ Association of 
America, with a membership of over 
1,000 small mills, has opened an office at 
230 South Lasalle Street., Chicago, in 
charge of E. H. Sherwood, secretary- 
treasurer. 

David Anderson, Jr., son of David An- 
derson, president National Milling Co., 
Toledo, was in the 82d company of ma- 
rines which lost all its officers in the 
fighting around Chateau-Thierry on the 
western front recently. 

The Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creck, 
Mich., has installed a new corn flour mill 
with a daily capacity of 500 bbls. ‘The 
company will not grind any wheat flour 
in the new mill, but will make a consid- 
erable quantity of brewers’ grits, meal 
and table meal. 

According to reports, farmers of In- 
diana who produce 100 bus corn to the 
acre this year will be awarded gold 
medals, those producing 85 bus a silver 
medal, and those 75 bus a bronze medal. 
The average production of corn per acre 
in Indiana is 40 bus. 

McHenry Peters, who has been engaged 
in the brokerage business as McHenry 
Peters Co., Lynchburg, Va., has discon- 
tinued business for the duration of the 
war,: has volunteered for service in the 
United States army, and will enter the 
officers’ training school at Camp Lee, V4. 

Walter S. Eddy, of C. K. Eddy & Sons, 
as Mich., also president Saginaw 
Milling Co., and one of Saginaw’s prom- 
inent, progressive and successful business 
men, died Aug. 4. He was identified with 
the coal and lumber business, was v!¢e- 
president of the Second National Bank, 
having served on its board of directors 
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for 30 years, besides having numerous 
other interests. 

State Food Administrator Fred C. 
Croxton has issued notice that, in selling 
feed to consumers in lots of 500 lbs or 
more, a maximum of $3.50 per ton may be 
added to the fair price schedule supplied 
by the Grain Corporation. A maximum 
of $4 per ton may be added to the fair 
price schedule in selling to consumers in 
lots of less than 500 Ibs. 

Joseph B. Pool, of the Joseph B. Pool 
Flour Co., Birmingham, Ala., has recent- 
ly returned from a vacation and wedding 
trip combined. He says that flour trade 
is dragging, with mills reducing their 
prices to lower limits every few days. 
Buyers are hesitating to take hold in a 
large way, buying only for immediate re- 
quirements; jobbing stocks are accumu- 
lating and approaching normal. Another 
thine which is causing buyers to hold off 
is the persistent belief that substitute 
cereal requirements may be reduced or 
discontinued. 

Secretary Frank H. Tanner, of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, has at- 
tempted to arrive at a fair price to pay 
the farmer for wheat, taking the fair 
price on No. 1 wheat at New York, 
$2.3914, as a basis. Deducting freight to 
New York at 23c per 100 lbs, .138c; tax 
on freight, 3 per cent, .00414c; govern- 
ment commission, 1 per cent, .02395c; 
unloading and elevating, .01c; inspection, 
.00140e; interest on drafts, .01lc,—a total 
of .18749¢, making $2.20751. Deducting 
three cents less for grade No. 2, and al- 
lowing a margin for handling of 6c, leaves 
$2.1114 as a fair price to pay the farmer. 





INDIANA 

InprANAPoLIS, Inp., Aug. 17.—The ma- 
jority of Indiana flour mills are operating 
on about a half-time basis or less. When 
any mill is found exceeding this limit, it 
is due to some exigency from which the 
mills at large cannot experience any gen- 
eral profit. 

The combined milling facilities of In- 
dianapolis this week produced 5,633 bbls 
flour, which is about equal to the average 
of the last few weeks, but every time a 
miller scans the sheet showing flour pro- 
duction he is impelled to question the ad- 
visability of conditions which so greatly 
hamper him from doing at least a nominal 
portion of the regular midsummer busi- 
ness. 

About the only new thing in connec- 
tion with the milling industry here is the 
rumor that relief may come from the ex- 
port situation within the. next 30 days. 
Some larger mills look upon this as an 
actual possibility, while others are won- 
dering whether or not they are to run 
along through the summer with most of 
their machinery idle and no chance to 
make a reasonable summer’s profit. 

Of the scant buying in progress in this 
state, soft winter patent appears’ to be 
dullest, and bakers offer the only thing 
that resembles support. If relief does 
not come soon, the situation will be a 
troublesome affair when it does adjust 
itself provided anything like normal busi- 
ness has accumulated from the exporters 
and domestic buyers. 

The only flour selling here is going to 
satisfy immediate requirements. But lit- 
tle business is coming from southern or 
eastern buyers who ordinarily at this sea- 
son of the year are scrambling for flour. 
Corn mill men are pleased with the re- 
cent heavy rains, which greatly improved 
the crop. 

Feed is unchanged, and the larger mills, 
to quote one of them who discussed mat- 
ters Saturday, would be willing to do any- 
thing short of murder to get into active 
feed-trading again. Prices are steady, 
with nothing to be offered, because of gen- 
eral idleness at the mills. 


WHEAT-TREATING STATION 


A central station for the treatment of 
all seed wheat is to be erected in Shelby 
County at once. It is planned to treat 
as much wheat as possible between now 
and planting time, using the hot water 
treatment largely, as this kills foul smells 
and loose smut and seab. All farmers 
who are unable to use this treatment will 
ps advises to use the formaldehyde treat- 

ent. 

A definite wheat acreage is to be sown 
this fall in Indiana, assignments now be- 
ing made in all communities, Last fall 
an increase of 25 per cent was made in 
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planting. The increase over last fall will 
amount to 17 per cent this fall, it is 
stated. 


GOVERNMENT TO PURCHASE WHEAT 


Carl Sims, prominent flour miller and 
now connected with the milling division 
as chairman, this week received a tele- 
gram stating that arrangements for wheat 

urchases at Buffalo, Cleveland and To- 
edo have been made by the federal Food 
Administration, and this it is said will 
greatly relieve the present congested con- 
dition throughout Indiana. 

Owing to the absence of government 
buying, which millers, farmers and the 
grain men all expected to be in evidence, 
dealers have been entirely without ship- 
ping orders and, consequently, some were 
said not to be offering standard prices 
for wheat, inasmuch as they were un- 
willing to take extraordinary risks in stor- 
ing. Mr. Sims announced that the price 
wired him would directly reflect govern- 
ment seaboard buying prices. 

J. M. Pearson. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 628.) 

yields in central and northwestern North 
Dakota. Good yields, however, are be- 
ing reported in southern and eastern 
North Dakota, so that the total for the 
state should average well with previous 
years. 

The prospects for corn in Minnesota 
and South Dakota are exceptionally good. 





Minnesota, it is believed, will this year _ 


harvest the largest corn crop on record. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending Aug. 17, 1918, as reported by 3 
Minneapolis and 10 interior mills in bar- 


rels: 
Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
-» 10,424 














MPA ccc scs oe 8,306 1,100 2,146 
Interior .... 5,939 641 846 ose ee0 
Totals ... 5,939 11,065 9,152 1,100 2,146 


During the week ending Aug. 10, 3 Min- 
neapolis and 10 interior mills made the 
following amounts: 


Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 

Mpls. ...... 4,409 8,837 7,851 1,000 1,973 
Interior .... 3,654 134 869 eve eee 
Totals ... 8,063 8,971 8,726 1,000 1,973 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth last week aggregated 2,607,000 bus, 
a net increase from the preceding week 
of 407,000 bus. At Minneapolis there was 
an increase of 406,000 bus, and at Duluth 
an increase of 1,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 17, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 


bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ..... 2,577 1,404 1,728 1,231 2,375 


Duluth ........ 30 °123 779 64 263 
Totals ........ 2,607 1,527 2,507 1,295 2,638 
Duluth, bonded... ... ae 13 34 2 
Totals ........ 2,607 1,527 2,520 1,329 2,640 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Aug. 17, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 79,041 107,168 164,518 108,029 








Duluth ....... *17,105 25,361 101,105 68,251 
Totals ...... 96,146 132,529 265,623 166,280 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... $9,279 .12,897 1,930 
Totals ...... 96,146 141,808 278,520 168,210 


*Includes Canadian. tBonded receipts up 
to May 5, 1917. 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Aug. 17, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis.. 655 108 7,361 499 1,266 











Duluth....... 7. 117 4,141 60 422 
Totals ..... 62 225 14,502 559 1,688 
Duluth, b’d’d. . 252 vee 17 








Totals ..... 62 225 14,764 559 1,705 


*Includes Canadian. 


WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Wheat receipts in Minneapolis are 
steadily increasing and, naturally, there 
has been little shrinkage in premiums paid 
for cash wheat. A lot of smutty wheat 
is coming in, and mills are bidding 2@4c 
bu less for this than a week ago. Races, 
however, are still bidding around $2.32 bu 
for choice spring wheat. . 

Considerable winter wheat is still ar- 
riving for sale, and there is a good de- 


mand for it on account of its dryness 
for mixing with damp spring wheat. Out 
of the 1,627 cars arriving last week in 
Minneapolis, 1,026 were winter wheat. 
Frequent rains have interrupted har- 
vesting in the Northwest, and delayed the 
movement in volume of new spring wheat. 


MARSHALL MILL ENLARGED 


The enlarged wheat flour mill of the 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. began 
grinding last week. The wheat flour unit 
has been increased from 1,200 to 2,200 
bbls. The company recently started its 
new corn mill. The combined capacity of 
the two mills is 3,000 bbls per day. 

The company now has under construc- 
tion 12 concrete tanks which, with its 
present storage, will give it a total stor- 
age capacity at Marshall of 400,000 bus. 


WANT GRAIN STANDARDS READJUSTED 


At a meeting in St. Paul last week, 
attended by the Minnesota Public Safety 
Commission, the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission, and representatives of the 
Minneapolis and Duluth Boards of Grain 
Appeals, it was decided to send a protest 
to Washington against the present grain- 
grading standards. 

It is contended that present standards 
are working an injustice to northwestern 
producers, and that radical changes 
should be made in the standards in order 
to encourage farmers to plant larger 
areas. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


O. C. Moore, manager of the Buffalo 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
visited headquarters last week. 


H. N. Ogden, of New Orleans, has been 
appointed southeastern representative for 
the Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co, 


Ernest G. Dahl, who represents the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., of Minneap- 
olis, in Chicago territory, visited the mill 
last week. 


V. V. Corbin, western sales-manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is vis- 
iting the Chicago and St. Louis branches 
this week. 

Arthur T. Moore, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is now representing the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. in southern Michigan 
and northern Indiana. 

B. B. Sheffield, Minneapolis miller, re- 
turned Aug. 15 from an automobile trip 
to the Pacific Coast. He motored up- 
ward of 8,000 miles. 

Paul Zesbaugh, formerly in the Min- 
neapolis office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., but now a midshipman in the United 
States navy, is home on a short furlough. 

V. C. Douglas, formerly in the Chicago 
office of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., is now 
northwestern representative of the Wer- 
than Bag Co.,.with headquarters in Min- 
neapolis. 

According to a report by A. D. Wilson, 
Minnesota food administrator, the con- 
servation in this state last year amounted 
to a saving of 3,500,000 48-lb sacks of 
wheat flour. ; 

Rollin E. Smith, who has been com- 
mercial editor for the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal for some time, has received an ap- 
pointment with the Bureau of Markets 
at Washington. He is now on his way 
east via the Great Lakes. 

George E. Fawcett, treasurer, and Far- 
rar Tilney, purchasing agent, for the 
General Baking Co.,.of New York, are 
calling on mills in the Northwest. Last 
week they made an automobile trip to the 
wheatfields of North Dakota. 

Henry Y. Klepper, formerly Wisconsin 
and Illinois representative of the Empire 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, but now at 
Camp Custer, Mich., visited his home in 
Milwaukee last week on a five-day fur- 
lough. He now has the rank of a ser- 
geant. 

H. H. King, of the Sheffield-King Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, who has been spend- 
ing the summer -at his country home in 
Whitehall, Mich., was in Minneapolis for 
a few days last week. He will attend the 
rate hearing in Chicago today on his way 
back to Whitehall. 

Mrs. John W. Burns, of Louisville, Ky., 
wife of the Kentucky representative of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., died sud- 
denly Aug. 12, following an operation. 
Mrs. Burns visited in Minneapolis with 
her husband a few weeks ago, and at that 
time was in her usual good health. 
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The eastern representatives of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. recently met in 
Minneapolis for a conference with the of- 
fice managers. Those from out of town 
at the meeting were J. E. Blair and E. J. 
White of Philadelphia; W. C. Tench, 
Pittsburgh; H. F. Freeman, New York; 
William Beebe, Boston, and C. B. Moak, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The managers of the interior mills of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. met in 
Minneapolis late last week for a confer- 
ence. Those attending were: P. J. Kava- 
naugh, Grand Forks; N. A. Johnson, Val- 
ley City; J. C. Danuser, Jamestown; C. 
A. Baker, Bismarck; C. C. McLean, Man- 
dan; W. A. Blume, Dickinson; M. F. Mul- 
roy, Minot, N. D., and W. A. Stewart, 
Sidney, and L. F. Miller, Billings, Mont. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


J. W. Collins and Charles Miller, it is 
reported, will build a 75-bbl mill at 
Spooner, Wis. 

Elsewhere in this issue appears the 
new schedule of wages paid to Minneap- 
olis mill operatives 

The Clearbrook (Minn.) Milling Co. 
has installed a 40-bbl Midget mill, and 
is about ready to operate. 

W. W. Brown, of Kimball, S. D., is 
now running the rye mill for Shane Bros, 
& Wilson Co., at Hastings, Minn. 

W. T. Coe, formerly general manager 
for the Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has taken over the 200-bbl mill at Ken- 
sington, Minn., and is remodeling it. The 
mill is to be ready for operations about 
Oct. 15. It is to be known as the Farm- 
ers Milling Co. 

The Grand Trunk Railway System 
(Lines in Canada) will continue its Min- 
neapolis office, with T. C. Burgess in 
charge as traffic representative, and 
James Waugh as commercial agent. Mr. 
Waugh came here from the Pacific Coast. 
Minneapolis is one of the two offices to 
be kept open west of Chicago. 

The L. E. Pollard Co., Inc., of Minne- 
apolis, handles a complete line of power 
plant equipment. It specializes on fur- 
nace conditions in connection with boiler- 
rooms, having a complete line of stokers 
particularly adapted to burn anything 
from lignite to anthracite coal. The com- 
pany has removed stokers from the 
power plants of some of the largest 
mills in the United States which had * 
proved unable to handle the fuel avail- 
able. The Coxe stoker, handled by the 
Pollard Co., has given satisfaction, re- 
gardless of the fuel used. This is very 
interesting in view of the zone distribu- 
tion of the Fuel Administration as issued 
by the government in June. The com- 
pany recently installed two 513 h-p type 
“E” stokers for the Washburn-Crosby Co. 

L. S. Meeker, northwestern representa- 
tive for the Richmond Mfg. Co., reports 
the following sales: one McDaniel sepa- 
rator to the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling 
Co; one Niagara bran duster to the Cen- 
tury Milling Co., Minneapolis; one Mc- 
Daniel separator to the Whole Wheat Co., 
Sioux Falls, S. D; one McDaniel sepa- 
rator to the Union Mill Co., Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; one McDaniel separator to the 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co; one Mc-, 
Daniel separator to Mark P. Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Colfax, Idaho; one McDaniel 
separator to the Sheffield-King Milling 
Co., Faribault, Minn; three Niagara bran 
dusters to the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; one McDaniel 
separator to the Lansford (N. D.) Mill- 
ing Co; one McDaniel separator to the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; one 
McDaniel separator to the Capitol City 
Mill & Grain Co., St. Paul; and two Mc- 
Daniel wheat washers to the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Rolled oats are in good demand at a 
decline of 40c bbl. 

Cracked corn quotations are $5 ton, and 
ground feed quotations $3.75@4 ton, high- 
er than a week ago. 

Commenting on the feed market, the 
manager of a Minneapolis mill says: 
“The feed market is in about the 
same position as the old Irishman who 
had typhoid fever. He said, ‘For three 
loang moanths I lay spachless on the bed 
and me only cry was, Wather! Wather! 
Wather!’ So the cry of the feed trade is, 
‘Feed! Feed! Feed!’ Something like the 
camel, “There ain’t no sich animal.’ ” 
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CHICAGO, AUG, 17 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
98-1D sacks ....... ee seecevess $10.65 @10.80 


Minneapolis leading mill brands, 
to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 11.49@11.62 


Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton...... 10.10 @10.30 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton ...... 10.50@10.70 
White rye patent, cotton ....... 9.90@10.15 
Standard barley flour, cotton.... 8.30@ 8.55 


Standard corn flour, jute........ 10.80@11.00 

WHEAT—Offerings large, demand good. 
Winter wheat selling mostly at government 
prices to %c over, when choice, dark and 
heavy; No. 1 red and No. 1 hard sold at 
$2.26, with smutty red at $2.20; No. 2 red 
and No. 2 hard, $2.26, with smutty red at 
$2.12@2.20, and garlicky at $2.21; No. 3 red, 
$2.19@2.20; No. 4 red, $2.15@2.17; No. 5 red, 
$2.14; No. 3 hard, $2.19; No. 1 yellow, $2.24 
@2.25; No. 1 northern, $2.26 @2.27, or govern- 
ment price to %c over, with mills the best 
buyers. Smutty sold at $2.22; No. 2 north- 
ern, $2.23@2.24%. 

CORN—Demand good, offerings light. In- 
dustries are withdrawing stocks from store. 
Market easier. Sample grade, $1.20@1.57; 
No. 6 mixed, $1.50; No. 5 mixed, $1.65; No. 
4 mixed, $1.60; No. 6 yellow, $1.63@1.67; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.70@1.76; No. 3 yellow, $1.83 
@1.85; No. 2 yellow, $1.91@1.94; No. 3 white, 
$1.96. 

OATS—Supplies fair, demand active from 
shippers. Prices up 3c. No. 3 white, 69%@ 
70%c; standards, 70@71%c; No. 2 white, 
70% @71%e. 

RYE—Sold readily at 5c advance, follow- 
ing futures to a liberal extent. Receipts fair. 
No. 2 sold at $1.57@1.62, the latter at the 
close; No. 3, $1.59. 

BARLEY—Offerings small and market 
easy, with sales at 98c@$1.03 for good to 
choice, 

CORN GOODS—tTrade is liberal, and prices 
unchanged. Corn flour $5.55, grits $5.30, and 
meal $5.29, per 100 Ibs. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 


1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis..... 133 107 87 117 
Wheat, bus....° 7,377 780 3,054 337 
Corn, bus...... 660 1,074 623 329 
Oats, bus...... 5,173 3,490 2,173 1,242 
Rye, bus....... 152 81 52 22 
Barley, bus.... 386 393 22 57 





KANSAS CITY, AUG, 17 

FLOUR—Hard wheat 100 per cent is quot- 
ed in car or round lots, in 98-l1b cotton sacks, 
at $10@10.38 bbl; 100 per cent soft wheat 
flour, $9.60@10.10. 

MILLFEED—Bran is quoted in 48-in bur- 
laps, car lots, at the maximum Food Admin- 
istration price, $27.50 ton; mixed feed or 
mill-run, $28.75; shorts, $29.50. 

WHEAT—In order to relieve congestion 
in railroads and at elevators, the Food Ad- 
ministration today took the entire arrivals 
of wheat, for through shipment to Galveston 
for export, all other buyers remaining out 
of the market. Government minimum prices 
prevailed, except for a few samples of low- 
grade wheat, No. 1 dark hard bringing $2.20, 
No. 1 hard $2.18, No. 2 dark hard $2.17, No. 
2 hard $2.15, No. 3 dark hard $2.13, No. 3 
hard $2.11; red wheat, No. 1 $2.18, No. 2 
$2.15, No. 3 $2.11. On yesterday’s market, 
under competitive conditions, No. 1 and No. 
2 dark hard wheat brought a premium of 
1@3c bu. 

CORN—White, No. 2 nominally $1.96 @1.98, 
No. 3 $1.92@4.93; yellow, No. 2 $1.90@1.91, 
No. 3 $1.85@1.87; mixed, No. 2 $1.85@1.90, 
No. 3 $1.79@1.83. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wh’'t, bus. . 3,790,800 2,003,400 1,182,600 415,800 


Corn, bus.. 211,250 412,500 198,750 58,750 
Oats, bus.. 555,900 156,000 748,000 262,500 
Rye, bus... 4,400 1,100 15,400 13,200 
Bran, tons. 140 1,240 580 2,360 
Hay, tons.. 7,584 2,016 5,856 2,016 
Flour, bbis. 12,350 56,550 7,150 658,176 





ST. LOUIS, AUG. 17 

FLOUR—Hard wheat flour, $10, bulk; new 
soft wheat flour, $9.30@9.75, bulk. White 
rye flour- $9.45@10, straight $8.55, dark 
$8.35, jute. Corn fiour, $4.85. Rice flour, 
$9.10 per 100 lbs, cotton. Barley flour, 55 per 
cent, $9.50@9.85. 

MILLFEED—Maximum government prices 
on hard wheat feed in car iots, St. Louis, 
bulk: bran, $24.46 ton; mixed feed, $265.71: 
middlings, $26.46. Soft feed 10c per 100 
Ibs more, and 50c ton additional allowed mills 
in mixed cars with flour. White hominy feed, 
$61@62 ton; oat feed, $15; alfalfa meal, 
$37.50. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 2,421 cars, against 
2,290 last week. Fair demand at govern- 
ment prices. 

CORN—Prices 3c lower to ic-higher; de- 
mand fair. Receipts, 93 cars, against 116. 


Closing prices: No. 5 yellow, $1.76; No. 3 
white, $1.93. 
CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-lb sacks, 


$4.50: cream meal, $4.90; grits and hom- 
iny, $5 

OATS—Receipts, 322 cars, against 356. 
Prices 2c higher; demand fair. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 70% @71c; No. 2 mixed, 
69 @70c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls. 83,010 76,900 79,990 76,530 
Wh't, bus.3,524,483 1,168,824 1,331,830 815,320 
Corn, bus.. 153,048 442,130 150,740 246,200 


Oats, bus.. 652,300 1,348,593 646,260 661,270 
Rye, bus... 4,760 25,586 1,040 14,850 
Barley, bus 8,000 BBO nS cccoe 3,500 





DULUTH, AUG, 17 
FLOUR—Quotations today, in car or round 
lots, f.0.b. mills, in 98-lb cottons, wood 20c 
per bbl more: 


Standard war quality, bbl ...........- $10.55 
Durum war semolina, bbl............ 10.55 
No. 2 straight rye, bbl............... 9.95 
Pure white rye, DD].......... eee ees 10,20 
No. 3 Gark ry@ DDL 2c ccccpecccscccces 9.00 
Yellow corn meal, 100 Ibs............ 4.25 
Yellow corn flour, 100 Ibs............ 4.65 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

At Duluth-Superior, by weeks ending: 
1918 bbls 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Aug. 17.15,910 Aug. 18.21,375 Aug. 19.22,065 
Aug. 10. 9,000 Aug. 11.19,000 Aug. 12.24,865 
Aug. 3...... . Aug. 4..23,170 Aug. 5. .32,125 
July 27.. ..... July 28..22,775 July 29..25,315 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bu: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No, 2 Barley 
Aug. 10 coo e@TOKQ «...@... 83@ 98 
Aug. 12 -+++@70 ote Been 83@ 98 
Aug. 13 .... .---@68% ...@... 83@ 98 
Aug. 14 .... 66 @67% ...@... 83@ 98 
Aug. 15 - 66%@68% ...@... 83@ 98 
Aug. 16 - G7TH@E68% ...@... 83@ 98 
Aug. 17 .... 68% @69% ...@... 83@ 98 
Aug. 18, 1917 ....@53 -@117 72@100 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Aug. 17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——Domestic——, -——-Bonded——_., 

1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 





Oats ....... 3 6 233 es 26 43 
Rye eee 1 2 66 ee se e 
Barley ..... 24 73 «64560 1 * 21 
Flaxseed ... 62 305 969 . 26 138 


WHEAT—A few cars of new-crop wheat 
came forward this week and were taken by 
mills. Some was also booked to arrive, for 
near or immediate delivery. Prices paid were 
considerably higher than the government 
basis. Mills are anxious to get wheat and 
willing to pay premiums. Growers are tak- 
ing advantage of premiums, realizing that 
they will be narrowed down, or wiped out 
entirely, when immediate wants have been 
filled and a surplus created. Wet weather 
delayed threshing. Movement expected to 
become active about last of month, 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Aug. 17), in bus (000’s omitted): 
-——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


Spring ..... 1 121 344 ee 51 332 
DUFUME 1.05 2% 1 341 oe 6 896 
Winter .... 29 1 107 os pe 25 
Totals ... 30 123 792 57 1,253 
TOG cosdvre a's 1 o% 
Oats ....... 1 4 50 5 2 264 
Bonded 9 o6 29 
pS eerewrer 13 2 11 
Barley . 34 46200 1 90 
Bonded .. .. os 6 3 15 2 
Flaxseed ... 2 7 45 16 -. 856 
Bonded .. .. 1 1 a6 « os 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks Aug. 17, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

--Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor ] 
1 nor, 2 “aad 1 1 es ee 
2 dk nor 
All other 

spring ... 1 113 4,697 wie 15 258 
Durum .... 5 4 2,528 _ s* 60 
Wee? scces. ce ve 0 4 o* 65 
. ae on ee 1 . 
Mixed ..... e 1 131 


Totals ... 7 117 7,393 6 15 623 


FLAXSEED—Started low and closed high. 
Near deliveries were strongest, reflecting the 
tight supply-and-demand situation. Market 
inactive, because of holding-back attitude of 
crushers, but trend was mostly forward. Set- 
backs were temporary and feeble. Spot mar- 
ket advanced 3c to a parity with September, 
with nothing to be had. Receipts only two 
cars, and inadequate for requirements. Rail 
shipments and consumption reduced stocks 
to 61,000 bus, a decrease of 24,000 on the 
week. 

Lack of offerings made it easy to advance 
market on light buying orders. Advances 
uncovered more sellers, which halted buying. 
Later conditions became firmer under ex- 
tremely small business. Closing day proved 
the strongest. Outside crushing demand 
started covering and general week-end even- 
ing up. September scored a 10c-gain since 
Aug. 10, of which 6c was marked up today. 
Advance in other issues were less pronounced 
at the close, but on the week October sold 
up 9c, and the more distant months 4@éc. 


Winnipeg showed strong undertone, and was 
the leader of the two markets. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


r—Close——, 
Opening Aug. 18 
Aug. 12 High Low Aug. 17 1917 
Sept. .$4.38 $4.48 $4.38 $4.48 $3.30 


Oct. .. 4.31 4.40 4.31 4.40 3.30 
Nov, .. 4.29 4.35 4.29 4.35 3.30 
Dec, .. 4,24 4.28 4.24 4.28 3.30 





MILWAUKEE, AUG, 17 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 100 per cent war 


quality, cotton ............06% $10.63 @10.75 
Rye flour, pure white, cotton.... 9.50@10.50 
Rye flour, pure dark, cotton..... 7.30@ 8.40 
Barley flour, cotton ..... veceece 9.30@ 9.40 
Graham flour, cotton ..........+. --@ 9.0 
Corn flour, cotton .........e0005 --@10.50 
Oat Gour, COtEOM $0. ccacesccees -@12.20 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... @ 4.90 


MILLFEED—Firm, with light offerings on 
wheat feeds. Standard bran, $30.96@34.45; 
standard fine middlings, $32.52@36.45; flour 
middlings, $32.52@33.75; oil meal, $56@58; 
rye feed, $45; hominy feed, $60,—all in 100-Ib 
sacks, 

WHEAT—Firm, with demand excellent 
from millers and shippers. Receipts, 444 
ears. No. 1 northern, $2.26@2.28; No. 2, 
$2.23@2.25; No. 3, $2.19@2.21. 

BARLEY—Opened weak, but rallied later, 
closing steady. Demand continues good for 
the choice from industries. Shippers bought 
moderately well. Receipts, 62 cars. The 
movement of new is expected to show good 
increase from now on. No. 3, $1.01@1.06; 
No. 4, 95c@$1.05; feed and rejected, 90c@$1. 

RYE—Prices were 2@38c lower. Receipts, 
21 cars. Demand was good from millers and 
shippers, and offerings were readily absorbed. 
No. 1, $1.62@1.65; No. 2, $1.62@1.65; No. 3, 
$1.55 @1.60, 

CORN—Advanced 5@10c, with demand 
good at all times for all grades. Receipts, 
127 cars. The .local trade, shippers and in- 
dustries bought freely. No. 3 yellow, $1.75@ 
1.85; No. 4 yellow, $1.65@1.77; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.70@1.78; No. 3 white, $1.85 @1.95. 

OATS—Prices were firm, closing 1%c 
higher. Demand was good from shippers, 
with local trade buying freely. Receipts, 743 
cars. The movement of new crop is becoming 
liberal. Standard, 68@71c; No. 3 white, 
67% @70%c; No. 4 white, 67% @70c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1 


918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis.. 11,550 16,940 20,650 19,716 
Wheat, bus. 577,200 21,250 13,000 13,032 


Corn, bus... 170,180 207,700 183,080 110,300 
Oats, bus...1,664,320 492,400 1,046,100 205,289 


Barley, bus. 99,450 17,800 3,060 15,950 
Rye, bus.... 26,775 3,555 2,550 7,110 
Feed, tons. . 690 600 3,700 3,892 





TOLEDO, AUG, 17 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.o.b. mill, $9.39@10.31 (maximum 
price). Kansas hard wheat flour, $10.31 
(maximum price). 

MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo, fair price basis; $2 per ton to be 
added for soft winter wheat feed: 


We ONE one ces Hc b gb ss suc becnes - $27.46 
SERMON SOON bv occ ck idvectd cbousuecdees 28.71 
 vcuwnre, ght Lee PTET ELEC EC TT OET Tee 29.46 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags.............. 56.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-ib bag.......... 9.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 227 cars, 130 contract; 
year ago 262, 195 contract, 

CORN—Receipts, 17 cars, 1 contract; year 
ago 9, 4 contract, 

OATS—Receipts, 347 cars, 159 contract; 
year ago 24, 18 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 286,600 313,200 371,800 65,700 
Corn, bus.... 20,550 9,000 13,100 2,600 
Oats, bus.... 602,000 38,400 88,600 56,200 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG, 17 
FLOUR—Receipts, 110 bbis, and 5,090,939 
Ibs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
Ibs, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: 


Winter, 100 per cent ........... $10.25 @10.50 
Kansas, 100 per cent ........... 11.00@11.25 
Spring, 100 per cent ............ 11.15 @11.40 


WHEAT—Offerings light and market firm. 
Receipts, 805,587 bus; exports, 424,712; stock, 
1,222,821. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator, government standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No, 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 2 red winter, $2.36; No. 2 northern spring, 
$2.36; No. 2 hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.34; No. 3 red winter, 
$2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; No. 3 
hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.30. 

RYE—Quiet and barely steady. Supplies 
small. Quotations to arrive: No, 2 western, 
oni bu; near-by, as to quality, $1.50@1.60 

u. 

RYE FLOUR—Dull, with fairly liberal of- 
ferings at former rates. Quotations: $9.75 
@10.75, as to quality, per 196 lbs, either in 
wood or sacks. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Quiet and barely 
steady, with supplies quite liberal, Quota- 


tions: to arrive, on a basis of $8.50@9.50 per 

bbl, in sacks. 

CORN—Trade slow, but offerings very 
light, and market firm and 1@2c higher, 
Receipts, -6,016 bus; stock, 78,152. Quota- 
tions, car lots for local trade: No, 2 yellow, 
$1.88@1.90; No. 3 yellow, $1.86 @1.87. 

CORN GOODS—Buyers confining opera- 
tions closely to the satisfaction of immediate 
requirements, and trade slow. Market weak 
to sell. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b scks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy..$.... 
Granulated white meal, fancy... ... 
Yellow table meal, fancy........ «... 
White table meal, fancy ....... 

Ordinary ground meal ........... 

White corn flour, fancy ..........+. 

Yellow corn flour, fancy ......... eee « 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks..... .... 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... .... 
OATS—Market declined 3%c under a slow 

demand. Offerings moderate but ample. ke- 

ceipts, 112,215 bus; exports, 105,000; stock, 





292,965. Quotations: 

No. 2 white ..... 2 UREN. © OO ++.» 80%@S81 
Standard white ........ esvececes 80 @80% 
\ Bt eee eeccccees T9%H@S80 
iG GWM. . cseicncvocssccstves 78 @79 


OATMEAL—Quiet, and generally weak in 
sympathy with raw material. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, bbl, $10.69; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, bbl, $9.50@9.75; patent, cut, bb), 
$10.69@12.19; pearl barley, in 100-Ib sacks, 
as to size and quality, $4.50@6.25. 


NEW YORK, AUG, 17 

FLOUR—Dull. Buyers practically oui of 
the market. No change expected until pre- 
vious purchases are in and distributed. Quo- 
tations: springs, $11.15 @11.40; Kansas, 
$11.10@11.40; winters, $10.40@10.70,—jute. 
Receipts were 94,550 bbis. 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations: $9@11, jute 

BARLEY FLOUR—Quoted at $9.50@9.75, 
cotton. 

CORN GOODS—Yellow bolted corn meal, 
$4@4.75; white cream meal, $4.75@5.50; corn 
flour, $4.90@5.60,—per 100 lbs, cotton. 

RICE FLOUR—Held at 10@10%c Ib. 

WHEAT—Owing to lack of shipping fac ili- 
ties, there is some accumulation here, and 
the removal of corn in some instances has 
been necessary in order to make room for 
wheat. - Receipts, 1,303,200 bus. 

CORN—Not popular with eastern buyers. 
It is hard to sell, and in some cases cars 
were shipped westward from Buffalo in order 
to relieve the situation. A lot of Argentine 
corn that will doubtless be forced on the 
market is a disturbing factor. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, $2.03%; No. 3 yellow, $1.94. 
Receipts, 154,000 bus. 

OATS—With no export demand, stocks 
reaching well over the 1,000,000-bu mark, 
and holders being asked to move their stocks 
to make room for wheat, the market was 
flat, Quotations: 79% @80c, according to 
quality. Receipts, 134,000 bus. 


BALTIMORE, AUG. 17 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 9%-Ib 
cottons: 


Spring, Liberty grade .... 








eee ee $10.75 @ 11.00 


Winter, Liberty grade ..... esse 9.75@10.00 
Hard winter, Liberty grade .... 10.75@11.00 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.50 @ 10.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended patent...... eves» @11,50 
City mills’ spring patent....... + eeee + @11.50 
City mills’ winter patent ....... --@11.35 
City mills’ 100 per cent straight. -@11,25 


MILLFEED—Mills were offering nothing 
wholesale, but were nominally quoting car 
lots, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$35.50; spring mixed feed, $36.25; spring mid- 
dlings, $37.50; soft winter bran, $37.50; soft 
winter mixed feed, $38.25; soft winter mid- 
dlings, $39.50. Jobbing prices $2@3 ton high- 
er than foregoing quotations, which exp!ains 
searcity of offerings. 

WHEAT—Unchanged; movement ani de- 
mand heavy. Receipts, 1,578,462 bus; ex- 
ports, 447,200; stock, 2,455,962. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red 
garlic, $2.33%. 

CORN—Higher; movement light, demand 
improving. Receipts, 24,738 bus; stock, 209,- 
420 Closing prices: domestic No. 3 ye'low, 
old, track, $1.75; range for week of southern, 
including white, yellow and mixed, $1.65@ 
1.95; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $8@8.25. 

OATS—Steady; demand and movement 
moderate. Receipts, 104,981 bus; exports, 
452,452; stock, 685,141. Closing prices: stand- 
ard white, old, domestic, 79%c, sales; No. 3 
white, old, domestic, 79c, sales. 

RYE—Unchanged; movement and demand 
small, Receipts, 12,615 bus; stock, 2'.21%. 
Closing prices: No. 2 western for export 
$1.70; range for week of bag lots new south- 
ern, $1.60 @1.65. 


BOSTON, AUG. 17 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in cotton sacks: 





Spring patent ....... Pekdeee sass $11.23@ 11.31 
Hard winter patent ..........-. 11.21@11.25 
Soft winter patent ...........«+ 10.70@11.2 


MILLFEED—Wheat feeds are offered 0° 
easionally in part cars, but no open quot! 
tions are made for car lots. Ryg feed, $5!: 
barley feed, $41; stock feed, $58.50; gluten 
feed, $56.92; hominy feed, $64.90; oat hulls. 
reground,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A dull market ~ 
white corn flour at $5.10@5.60 per 100 ~~ 
in sacks, with resellers offering as low as $ 
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for first-class goods; white corn meal is of- 
fered freely at $5.10@5.25; granulated yellow, 
$5.25; bolted, $5.20; feeding, $3.65@3.70; 
cracked corn, $3.70@38.75; hominy grits and 
samp, $5.15@5.50; white corn flakes and 
cream of maize, $6.75@7,—all in 100’s. 

SUBSTITUTES—There is very little in- 
quiry for any kind. Oatmeal a shade lower 
at $4.85 per 90-lb sack for rolled and $5.57 
for cut and ground. Rye flour, in sacks, 
$9.50@10.26 for patent; barley flour, $9.25@ 
10.25, in sac 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 






r-Receipts—, -——Stocks—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis,...%12,225 17,673 .....  «+e+> 
Wheat, bus... 97,368 43,550 53,820 145,424 
Corn, bus..... 1,100 2,600 40,215 ..... 
Oats, bus - 43,850 224,011 64,641 890,202 
Rye, D@hacsss shese  vedpe 1,189 682 
Barley, DUS... «ees Bien. ‘wésee>. Vevve 
Corn meal, DbIis 1,050 ..645  ceeee cence 
Oatmeal, cases 3,400 ..... eeees. . see ee 


Oatmeal, sacks 3,703 ..... eee 
*includes 4,000 bbis for export. 
Exports from Boston during the week end- 

ing Aug. 17 were 93,671 bus oats, 





BUFFALO, AUG, 17 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton i Me car- 





loads: pring 
Wheat flour, 100 per cent.......$ @10.81 
LOW-BTAGO ceeescceecees . awe @ 7.75 
Graham flOUF ..ce eee ween esenes @10.81 
Rye, pure white, 100 Ibs....... + seeee@ 5.06 
Rye, straight, 100 Ibs.......... «..--@ 4.71 
Barley flour, 100 Ibm .......eeeee coeee@ 4.87 
Corn flour, white, 100 Ibs........ .....@ 5.36 
: ; Sacked 
Bran, per tom ....... oeee$.s.--@34,61 


Standard: middlings, per ton. sua? wares 


Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@62.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... .....@61.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 96.00 @98.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 65.00@68.00 
Cracked corn, per tom ........++ 68.00 @70.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........+.+. + «eee» @54.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads..... ° @55.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

WO0d wccssosneceeecces veraene 9.80@10.00 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. .....@18.00 


WHEAT—The heavy receipts of winter 
wheat were taken mostly by elevator owners. 
The prices paid were: No. 1 white, $2.36%; 
No. 2 white, $2.38%; No. 3 white, $2.29%; No. 
1 red, $2.88%; No. 2 red, $2.35%; No. 3 red, 
$2.31%; No. 1 mixed, $2.36%; No. 2 mixed, 
$2.3314; No. 3 mixed, $2.30%,—on track, New 
York domestic, 

CORN—Demand light from millers here, 
but there was quite a large amount held in 
store here sent back to the West, where bet- 
ter prices can be obtained. With the stocks 
here about cleaned up, higher prices are cer- 
tain. No. 8 yellow, $1.90; No. 4 yellow, $1.85; 
No. 5 yellow, $1.70; No. 6 yellow, $1.60; sam- 
ple corn, 90@$1.50,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Heavy receipts, and after a break 
of about 1%e, buyers began to take hold, 
resulting in all offerings being taken at the 
decline. The closing was strong: No. 2 white, 
71%c; standard, 7ic; No. 3 white, 70%c; No. 
4 white, 69%e,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—No inquiry and no offerings. 


RYE—Sales were made of No. 1 and No. 2 
early in the week at $1.60, closing with $1.62 
bid, on track, through billed, and no offer- 
ings. 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG. 20 

Maximum wheat flour prices at Minneap- 
olis are as follows: 
Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.01 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed or substitutes) ......... 10.26 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars or 

docks undelivered .....seeeeseeee++ 10.26 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars 

or docks less than car lots undeliv- 


CTed ..ccccosesvossecccesocvessoccce 36,36 
Class BE, small-lot bakers, grocers, 
WATehOUS® cscocciceccccecsececcis +» 10.51 


Exact charge extra for hauling. 
Sacks 48e per bbl, extra. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is sHown in 
the subjoined table: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 


Aug. 24... ....+. 820,580 877,715 287,375 
Aug. 17... 839,590 291,075 372,575 257,435 
Aug. 10... 325,915 206,440 360,385 232,820 
Aug. 3.... 242,820 184,790 359,595 289,555 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
191% 1917 1916 1915 
Aug. 24... geen 11,915 22,255 6,385 
Aug. 17.., 1,615 8,625 7,430 6,530 
Aug. 10... 2,330 3,905 15,595 6,500 
Aug. 3... 4,710 1,006 16,570 4,725 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 
ame 15. 62 56,625 129,750 145,406 8,655 6518 
ous 22. 60 58,726 180,435 188,670 14,620 616 
sume 29. 64 66,225 184,065 167,645 27,685 1,120 
pa 6. 6456,726 47,506 146,420 1,830 ave 
pd 13. 64 66,726 64,280166,040 975 

uly 20. 62 63,375 $4,060137,596 ... oe 
July 27. 65 57,426 64,140 128,189 «+» 1,680 
3 3. 66 57,825 121,415 184,256 ... 255 

ug. 10. 64 56,925 137,555 115,900 2,210 520 
Aug. 17. 54 52,425 159,680 100,185 360 530 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
ug. 20), for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 Ibs, im 100-Ib sacks, were reported 
48 follows by brokers: 


Br Aug. 20 Year ago 
Brae sss tes ec ees -$.....@30.05 $27.00@28.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@81.84 37.00@38.00 
Heed middlings... .....@81.66 49.00@50.00 
dog, 140-Ib jute .....@31.61 57.00@57.50 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$65.25 @65.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 62.25@62.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 61.00@61.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 58.00@58.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-ib sacks. 43.50@44.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 65.23@ 56.25 







Corn meal, yellowt ........«.--- 4.63@ 4.65 
Rye flour, whitef .......... esos 4.75@ 4.85 
Rye flour, pure darkt ...... esse 2.75@ 2.85 
Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ...... 7.75@ 8.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ........- 9.57@ 9.60 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 9.00@ 9.05 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 9.10@ 9 


S .20 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 10.00@15.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 12.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 15.00@20.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton.. 13.00@15.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks] .....@56.00 
*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks, 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. 


Minneapolis Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 








No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ... - 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring ..... bes + 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum ......... - 2.238% 2.20% 
DUPUM 2 ociccccsves ecccoe B.21% 2.18% 
ROG GUFUM scccessccsscs 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... + 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ........ acee 23.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 19 2.16% 
Red winter ...........+. 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices lc over Minneapolis. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
A 


Saturday were: ug. 18 
Aug. 17 Aug. 10 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 2,576,640 2,170,880 1,403,840 
Flour, bbis ...... 12,441 20,800 8,347 
Millstuff, tons ... 133 483 947 
Corn, bus ....... 152,100 91,840 55,080 
Oats, bus ...... - 673,570 644,320 347,160 
Barley, bus ..... 872,400 173,030 441,000 
Rye, bus ........ 177,310 152,320 160,650 
Flaxseed, bus ... 17,000 18,000 17,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Aug. 18 

Aug. 17 Aug. 10 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 148,750 133,920 172,840 
Flour, bbis ...... 382,243 366,292 284,119 
Milistuff, tons ... 15,054 12,805 11,509 
Corn, bus ....... 68,750 95,460 31,000 
Cute, DUB . veces 369,070 475,320 128,790 
Barley, bus ..... 26,640 44,950 164,920 
RVG, DUB cosesces 44,200 45,150 15,900 
Flaxseed, bus ... 6,350. svoves 3,120 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 
17, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 
Aug. 17 Aug. 10 








No. 1 dark northern spring... 176 61 
No. 2 dark northern spring. . 22 8 
Other dark northern spring. . 26 10 
No. 1 northern spring 271 123 
No. 2 northern spring .... 48 36 
Other northern spring 38 21 
No. 1 red spring ....,........ on 2 
Other red spring ............ 2 3 
Amber durum ......6.5-0055 12 5 
Durum .ccececrcnseccsescecs we 3 
Red GQurum .....cccsccsveves 3 os 
Mixed wheat ...........000 88 124 
Dark hard winter ........... 280 271 
Hard winter ............000- 544 580 
Red winter ..... Ga eevcescvave 114 189 

WoOtalS os veciiccccvvcccvcces 1,627 1,426 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS ,. 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): Aug. 18 Aug. 19 
Aug. 17 Aug. 10 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... sow soe awe 325 
No. 1 northern.. ... eee oes 2,191 
No. 2 northern... ... ace 5 1,715 
Other grades ... 55 40 103 = 3,130 
Totals ........ 55 40 108 =7,361 
Im 19165 ........ 499 WOO eeets .. wyede 
Be RORG A ac teos 1,266 \ Seer te ee 
In 1913 ....... ED ED Sees -cccde 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of ‘No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
18.. 173@178 654% @66% 167@169 80@100 
14.. 175@180 64% @65% 162@164 80@100 
15.. 175@180 65% @66% 162@163 82@101 
16.. 175@180 66% @67% 163@165 85@103 
17.. 178@1838 67% @68% 165@167 85@101 


19.. 177@182 67% @68% 166@167 85@ 99 
- 172@174 50% @51% _168@169 101@126 
*1917. 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Aug. 18 Aug. 19 Aug. 21 
Aug. 17 Aug. rO 1917 1916 1915 

7 48 1 27 





Corn .... 2 10 
Oats .... 520 503 4 502 6 
Barley... 369 358 21 84 59 
By@..c.00»- Jf 7 3 14 7 
Flaxseed. 652 46 4 12 39 





Coarse Grain in the Northwest 

Aug. 20.—Rye was sluggish this week, but 
today bids were much stronger than at any 
time during the week. Demand is only fair, 
with offerings at about the average. Spot 
rye today was $1.68@1.70 bu. 

Corn was fairly quiet the first of the week, 
but with the reports of wet weather coming 
in, the market took a 3c rise. Today it has 
steadied somewhat, and goad No. 3 yellow 
is being quoted at $1.78@1.80, with only a 
fair demand for all grades. 

Barley also has started on the upgrade, 


and today is being sold 2c higher than yes- 
terday. A few small country mills are in 
the market and their buying, in addition 
to the larger mills, makes a good demand. 
The range quoted today is 87c@$1.01. 

Simultaneously. with the other coarse 
grains, oats went a cent higher today, after 
a steady market for the past week. Requests 
are equal to receipts, making a very active 
market. No. 3 whites were quoted at 68% 
@69%c. One car of No. 3 white was sold 
at 70c, for 60-day shipment. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Aug. 
17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Oe DP Bea edvccess 84 98 22 6 
Empire .......... *28 95 18 16 
Consolidated .... 21 92 15 33 
Ogilvies ......... 52 93 32 ar 
Western ........- *47 78 14 43 
Grain Growers ... *17 677 65 oe 
Fort William .... *43 301 15 7 
Eastern .......-- *7 44 11 oe 
GG. D By ccticcces « 16 295 42 15 
Northwestern ... 36 131 6 es 
Can. Northern ... *28 561 108 19 
Can. Govt. ...... ° *35 265 14 46 
Thunder Bay .... 21 530 43 16 
Dav. & Smith ... 6 88 74 os 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 7 152 20 23 

Totals .....+.++ 39 3,500 498 225 
Year ago ........ 1,910 4,068 132 579 
Receipts ....... hy 63 50 10 6 
Rail shipments .. 21 159 22 10 
Lake shipments. . 73 121 7 9 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No, 1 northern.. *101 No. 1C. W...... 4 
No. 2 northern... 20 No. 2 C. W...... 324 
No. 3 northern... *38 No. 3 C. W...... 477 
WMO. -@ i covansee 15 Ex. 1 feed ..... 914 
Bo. B ccescccses P13 = 1 S00... .cccccces 930 
BOs. © vvccnccces a hee ee 767 
WOE a csideovese $3 Others ......... 185 
Others ........ . ss 

—_— Total ..cevsse 3,499 

Total .csceovs 


3 
*Wheat overshipped. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 

in bushels (000’s omitted): 
— Aug. 17 ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 

Baltimore .. 2,637 212 669 26 

















Boston ...... 52 33 57 1 es 
Buffalo ..... 1,034 579 386 17 57 
Chicago - 11,079 2,775 4,070 539 390 
Afloat .... 1,252 ans 754 oe os 
Detroit oe 21 57 108 9 
Duluth 7 ose 3 1 24 
Galveston ... 256 3 “vs 8 
Indianapolis. 237 534 288 4 
Kansas City. 5,488 806 360 23 rs 
Milwaukee... 88 280 674 4 109 
Minneapolis. . 55 27 520 11 360 
New Orleans. 852 135 504 ve 5 
Newp. News. ay eee 421 é'e ee 
New York... 1,702 376 1,486 2 178 
Omaha 494 636 8 6 
Peoria 237 425 és ee 
Philadelphia. 1,346 85 306 5 61 
St. Louis ... 3,045 66 107 12 oe 
Toledo ...... 747 53 336 63 127 
Lakes ...... 300 wes eee ar ee 
Totals..... 32,756 6,752 12,110 725 1,317 
Aug. 10, 1918 23,461 8,630 8,555 726 1,108 
Aug. 18, 1917 4,843 2,644 6,236 6521 2,134 
Aug. 19, 1916 50,996 4,589 15,530 359 1,857 


Aug. 21, 1915 8,092 2,822 2,231 185 185 

Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
9,295,000 bus; oats, 3,555,000 bus; barley, 
209,000 bus. Decreases—Corn, 1,878,000 bus; 
rye, 1,000 bus. Bonded: Decrease—Barley, 
3,000 bus, 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Aug. 19.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 

weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Aug. 18 Aug. 19 
Destination— Aug. 17 Aug. 10 1917 1916 
2 38 6 








London ........ 2 

Liverpool .. 26 3 7 9 
Glasgow ....... 2 ‘am és 32 
Leith .......... ve 06 ss 5 
BOMER wevnctance a’ o% 1 as 
Bristol ........ o* 23 1 
Marseilles ..... 2 61 1 

CORES pes secicce we 2 = 
Manchester ....  .. es 46 os 
eee ss + ee 2 
SORES Cw dsc oe cas és és 14 o6 
Dundee ........ 12 
Genoa ......... 42 ns os ie 
Rotterdam ..... .. 35 ‘in 3 
BIOTMOR cncccces oe any + 26 
Copenhagen ... .. +. Ss 6 
Greece ........ a oe we 3 
St. Nazaire .... 5 tie wa ie 
i rey ae ve 4 os 19 
San Domingo .. .. aa o%s 3 
OtRer West 2s ve 6 ie 28 
Cen. America .. .. ow es 17 
11 
ihe 7 
3 we 
19 
Totals ...... am Oe 67 190 226 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mplis—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 


Aug. 14..... 227 103 . 2 98 
Aug. 15 .... 275 187 1 vay. 6 54 
Aug. 16.... 300 164 1 1 12 56 
Aug. 17 .... 290 204 3... 13° «161 
Aug. 19 .... 537 442 1 1 14 53 
Aug. 20 :.:. 411 234 2 3 21 «265 


Totals ..2,040 1,334 7 6 68 677 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
To— 





To— 

Albany ..... --- 33.5 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Baltimore ...... 31.5 Philadelphia* .. 32.5 
Baltimore* ..... 31.5 Philadelphiat .. 32.5 
Baltimoret ..... 31.6 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
Binghamton .... 31.5 Portland ....... 36.5 
Boston 36.5 Portland* ...... 33.5 
Boston* 33.5 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Bostont 34.5 Quebec ......... 41.5 
Buffalo 25.5 Richfield Springs 32.5 
Cincinnati 24.5 Rochester ......°31.5 
Corning 31.6 Rockland....... 36.5 
Elmira 31.56 Schenectady .... 33.5 
Brie .. 265.56 Scranton ....: -» 32.6 
Hornell 31.6 Stanstead ...... 36.5 
Ithaca , 31.56 Syracuse ...... + 31.5 
Montreal ..... os 86.6 TrOF .cccccccsee 33.5 
Mount Morris... 31.6 Utica.......... - 32.5 
Newport News*.. 31.5 Wayland ....... 31.6 
New York ..... - 34.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
‘New York® ..... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 

New Yorkt ..... 34.5 tional) ....... 12.5 


Ogdensburg .... 36. Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 

shipment of grain products (except flour), 

including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 lbs: 


Reshipping 

*Through rate from 

To— rate Chicago 
TROGCOM 0 06s 6 ce'tccdsconceise 6 24 
New York ° 24 
Philadelphia 23 
Baltimore ... ° . 22 
FRGREEES < ocdccccsasocccsece 31.5 22 





*Divides 33% per cent west (New York 
basis). 





Flaxseed and Products 


Linseed crushers report an excellent de- 
mand for oil meal, particularly from near-by 
territory. It is understood that most of them 
have their output for August and September 
already sold. Consequently, they have little 
to offer and are holding prices unchanged at 
$56 ton, in sacks, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis.~ 

Crushers are of the opinion that prices are 
more apt to advance than decline. The price 
limit was established when seed values were 
much lower than at present. The advance 
in seed has been absorbed wholly by the oil 
and, since the government is taking fully 
50 per cent of the oil produced, it is inclined 
to question the reasonableness of making the 
oil bear the burden of the advance, 

The War Trade Board has announced that 
applications will now be considered for 
licenses to export cake and meal into Canada. 

Every application for an export license 
must have attached thereto a Canadian im- 
port permit, issued to the consignee by the 
Canada food board, Ottawa, for the importa- 
tion of the quantity mentioned in the appli- 
cation for an export license. 

Exporters, therefore, should obtain such 
Canadian import permits from their Cana- 
dian customers before making application to 
the United States War Trade Board for 
an export license. 

* 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


7—Mpls— -———Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 


Aug. 13 ...$4.37% 4.37% 4.38 4.41 4.36 
Aug. 14... 4.37% 4.37% 4.40% ..... eesee 
Aug. 15 ... 4.36% 4.36% 4.40 4.40 4.35 


Aug. 16... 4.39 4.39 4.42 4.42 . 
Aug. 17... 4.41% 4.41% 4,48 4.48 4.40 
Aug. 19... 4.49% 4.49% 4.51% 4.51% 4.48 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


Minneapolis.. 17 17 35 53 4 12 
Duluth ...... 2 8 46 62 331 1,107 
Totals..... 19 25 81 115 335 1,119 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Aug 17, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

---Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis ... 6,032 8,459 896 594 
Duluth ........ 3,043 8,019 3,105 9,019 














Totals ....... 9,075 16,478 4,001 9,613 


Exports for Week, Ending Aug. 10, 1918 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 





From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York....106,000 114,000 57,000 94,000 
WOOO Spe ces wsace —besvd i venues 160,000 
Baltimore ...291,000 ..... sass 29,000 
ROWE. MNOWSs. cscs cvvews  veawe 678,000 





Tots., wk...397,000 114,000 57,000 961,000 
Prev. week. ..147,000 123,000 122,000 886,000 





U. Kingdom. .106,000 112,000 5,000) ....4. 
Continent ....291,000 ..... 39,000 «..... 
Wi BRIG 660 cues secas 9,000 ...... 
Oth. countries ..... 2,000 3,000 3 ...... 

Totals ..... 397,000 114,000 57,000 961,000 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 


July lto Same time 
Aug. 10, 1918 last year 





Wee BOD osiccedse 573,000 11,331,000 

Flour, bbis .......... 724,000 663,000 

Totals as wheat, bus. 3,831,000 14,314,000 

eh ey a 1,009,000 3,075,000 

GeR, BOB i occu s sce 00 8,051,000 13,237,000 
Lendon Exchange 

London. exchange at Minneapolis was 


quoted as follows: 


Sight 3-day 60-day 
Aug. 13-14 ..... $4.75% $....@4.75% $4.73 
Aug. 15-19 ..... 4.75%  ....@4.75 4.71% 


Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(Aug. 20) at 50%c. 
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JULY SHIPPING OUTPUT 


Greater Tonnage Leaves Ways Than in Any 
Previous Month—631,944 Tons Is 
the Record 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 17—Ameri- 
can shipyards launched a greater tonnage 
during the month of July than during any 
previous 12 months; 123 vessels, aggregat- 
ing 631,944 tons, left the ways. Of. this 
number 67 ships were steel and totaled 
433,244 tons, 53 were wood of 187,700 tons, 
and there were 3 composite ships of 11,- 
000 tons. 

In addition, during July, 41 vessels ag- 
gregating 235,035 tons were completed 
and delivered to the Shipping Board. 
Thirty-six of these were steel and totaled 
217,025 tons, and 5 were wood vessels of 
18,000 deadweight tons. This does not 
include two steel vessels of 15,855 dead- 
weight tons which were delivered from 
Japanese shipyards. If these were count- 
ed in the grand total of ships completed 
for the Shipping Board in July, there 
would be 43 ships, of 250,880 deadweight 
tons. 

During the last four working days of 
July, six contract and six requisition 
steamships of an aggregate deadweight 
tonnage of 66,130 were launched. During 
the same period four wood ships aggregat- 
ing 14,000 deadweight tons went over- 
board, a total of 80,130 deadweight tons. 

From August, 1917, when the present 
Shipping Board began operations, up to 
Aug. 1 of this year, there have been com- 
pleted and delivered 37 steel contract ves- 
sels having a deadweight tonnage of 245,- 
700, and 210 requisitioned vessels totaling 
1,326,156 deadweight tons, a grand total 
of 247 ships, aggregating 1,571,856 tons, 
completed and placed in service. Almost 
half of this total tonnage was delivered 
during the last three months, the actual 
amount being 775,545 tons. ; 

These launchings by months for the year 


1918 were as follows: 

Deadweight 
tons 
88,507 


Month— 
January 
February 


1,719,536 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





COMPLAINTS ON TARIFFS 
(Continued from page 627.) 


(d) The defendants named in the sup- 
plemental complaint may within 20 days 
after service thereof by the Commission 
file answer thereto, at the same time in- 
dicating whether further hearing or ar- 
gument is desired. 

3. Original complaints filed in new 
proceedings under section 10 of the fed- 
eral control act, approved March 21, 1918, 
should name as defendants, in addition 
to the Director General of Railroads, the 
carriers not under federal control, and 
should specify the carriers, or the prin- 
cipal carriers, under federal control, over 
whose lines the rates, fares, charges, 
classifications, regulations, or practices 
apply. The complainant must furnish 
as many complete copies of the complaint 
as there may be parties defendant to be 
served, including receivers and operating 
trustees of carriers not under federal 
control, as many additional copies for the 
Director General as there are carriers 
under federal control specified in the 
complaint and not named as defendants, 
and seven additional copies for the use 
of the Commission. Service of the com- 
plaint will be made by the Commission. 

4. Answers must comply with the pro- 
visions of rule IV of the Rules of Prac- 
tice, but answer made by the Director 
General on behalf of carriers under fed- 
eral control will be deemed sufficient to 
join issue as to those carriers. 

5. In special cases and for good cause 
shown the time specified in the foregoing 
rules within which some act may be per- 
formed may be extended by the Commis- 
sion. 

6. Motions, supplemental complaints, 
and answers must be typewritten on one 
side of the paper only, or be printed. In 
either case they must conform to the 
specifications of rule XXI of the Rules 
of Practice. 

7. Intervention may be had by any 
person under the terms and conditions 
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prescribed in rule II of the Rules of Prac- 


tice. 
Gerorce B. McGinry, 
Secretary. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 
MINNESOTA 

Claro Milling Co., Waseca: 
completed; no threshing yet. 
to 20 bus. 

Madison Milling Co., Madison: Cutting 
finished; no threshing. Quality good. 

Sheffield-King Milling Co., Faribault: 
Some wheat being threshed from shock. 
Test, 5914, to 60 lbs. Yield, 23 bus. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., New 
Richland: Farmers stacking. Yield, 20 
to 35 bus. 

L. G. Campbell Milling Co., Blooming 
Prairie: Threshing has begun. Yield 
and quality good. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm: Cut- 
ting completed; some _ stacking and 
threshing done. Quality good. Yield, 20 
to 25 bus. 

Marshall Milling Co., Marshall: Thresh- 
ing delayed by rain. 


Cutting 
Yield, 18 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Mandan: 
Cutting under way. Quality good. Yield, 
7 bus. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Bismarck: 





Cutting going on. Wheat will yield 7 
bus 


Williston Mill Co, Williston: Cuttin 
in full swing soon. Quality good. Yield, 
5 bus. 

Equity Milling & Power Co., Mott: Cut- 
ting nearly finished. Quality excellent. 
Yield, 8 to 10 bus. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Madison Mill & Grain Co., Madison: 
Cutting completed; threshing delayed by 
rain. Wheat will grade No. 2 and 38. 
Yield, 12 bus. 

Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City: 
Cutting going on; no threshing. Grain 
fine and quality good. 

Tri-State Milling Co., Belle Fourche: 
Threshing just begun. Yield, 18 to 40 
bus. 

Excelsior Mill Co., Yankton: Shock- 
threshing going on. Quality No. 1. Yield, 
18 to 25 bus. 

Groton Milling Co., Groton: Cutting 
completed; threshing delayed by rain. 
Quality good. Yield, 15 to 20 bus. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis: Harvesting of small grain has 
been practically completed in the south- 
ern half of Minnesota and South Dakota. 
Threshing delayed by rains, and some 
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grain, notably barley, damaged because 
stained. Much grain was not properly 
shocked, but will probably dry out, now 
the weather is clear. 

A few returns from threshers indicate 
yields better than average, with quality 
fine. . 

In northern half of territory, harvesting 
is general this week. No threshing done, 
except rye. 

Corn was materially benefited by the 
rains and hot weather last week and now 
has sufficient moisture to mature. 

In the southern territory, farmers have 
begun fall plowing unusually early, with 
soil in good condition. This will be fine 
for the land, and will tend to make a 
large acreage for 1919. If harvesting in 
north is not delayed by rains, farmers 
there should begin plowing in 10 days 
to two weeks. 





The Malin (Oregon) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock 
of $25,000, by A. Kalina, John Cacka and 
Anton Petrasek. 





Under a ruling of the War Trade 
Board, no licenses hereafter will be issued 
for the importation of rice into the United 
States. 


2S 





President Wilson at First Hog Island Launching, Aug. 5, when First of 110 Identical 7,500-ton Cargo Steamers Took the Water 


Copyright ty Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
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Though the demand for G. R. flour is 
not very pressing, the market is not slack. 
Bread still is the cheapest food in this 
country. The fact that the 9d loaf is sub- 
sidized by the state, and could not be sold 
at that price as a business proposition, 
does not alter that fact. 

In normal times bread has many com- 
petitors at this season of the year, pota- 
toes, vegetables of all kinds, and fruit. 
Today, though new potatoes are plentiful 
and only cost 2d per Ib, all other vege- 
tables are very scarce and extremely dear, 
judged by normal standards. As for 
fruit, there is great scarcity, and such as 
is obtainable is held at exorbitant rates. 

Yet the demand for bread has slack- 
ened, possibly because those in authority 
have thrown out hints as to an approach- 
ing improvement in the quality of our 
household loaf. People are jumping at 
the conclusion that we are to get back 
the white loaf in a short time. 

The fact is that the public has read 
into certain official words much more than 
they really meant, and it is well that Mr. 
Hoover, speaking at the Mansion House 
yesterday, was careful, while expressing 
the wish and belief that the bread eaten 
by all the allies could and would be much 
improved, to give no countenance to the 
idea that the diluents of wheat can alto- 
gether be dispensed with. 

But the wish is said to be father to the 
thought, and no doubt this belief has got 
into the heads of many bakers, and has 
had the effect of holding up orders for 
flour. This is the more feasible because 
bakers are now allowed to hold as much 
as six weeks’ stock in place of two weeks’, 
and then four weeks’, to which they were 
formerly restricted. 

Millers in this city, in spite of this 
slight handicap, are doing a very fair 
business, but there is a slump in country 
and outport flour, of which we are re- 
ceiving smaller receipts than a couple of 
months ago. Restrictions on the dispatch 
of flour by rail beyond 100 miles from 
the mill door are also responsible for the 
reduced trade in this city in outside flour. 

What is not so easy to understand is a 
falling off in demand for the white flour 
allocated weekly by the wheat commis- 
sion. This lessened interest is chiefly to 
be seen in the case of big firms, but even 
some of the smaller bakers are not as 
keen on white flour as they recently were. 
_ London G. R. flour has improved with- 
in the last few weeks, owing to the 4 per 
cent reduction in length, decreased ad- 
mixture and the liberty to the miller to 
mix in 30 per cent of white flour without 
the addition of any millfeed. It must 
be borne in mind that the baker has to 
pay 7s 6d more for white flour than for 
the G. R., and with an improved home 
article this is likely to have some effect 
on his purchases. 

For two weeks the allocations of white 
flour have been pretty liberal, and have 
included Canadian exports and American 
Springs and winter wheat patents, Jap- 
anese and Chinese flours, and some Aus- 
tralians, No change has been made in 
the flat rates of either home-made or im- 
ported flour, the former standing at 44s 
3d ex-mill, and the latter at 51s 9d ex- 
store, to the baker. In each case 6d dis- 
count is allowed for cash in seven days, 


while all carriage and delivery charges 
fall on the buyer. Millers who receive 
flour for mixing into their G. R. sacks pay 
49s 9d, with one month’s credit. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is said to be al- 
most bare of Scotch goods, of which we 
can expect very little more until the new 
oatmeal is ready for delivery. There is 
still on spot a little Midlothian at £34 10s 
@£35 per ton, while a little Aberdeen 
medium cut is making £34 10s. There is 
no American coarse oatmeal on the mar- 
ket, but a little medium and fine is avail- 
able at £32 per ton. Rolled oats are 
scarce, and the Midlothian on offer makes 
£34 10s@£35 per ton. The little Ameri- 
can available is held at £32 10s, 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is a scarce article, and millers 
who have more demand than they can 
supply are strictly rationing their cus- 
tomers at the controller’s prices, which 
are maintained at £13 per ton ex-mill 
for middlings and bran, respectively. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Money is in active demand, and loans 
for the day cannot be obtained under 3@ 
3%, per cent, being the same rate as for 
loans for a week. Supplies are not very 
plentiful, but sufficient to meet all re- 
quirements. 

The offerings of ordinary bills are 
small, but a good business has been done 
in August treasury bills. Three months’ 
bank bills are offered at 34%, per cent, four 
months’ at 314@3 9-16, six months’ at 31%, 
@3 9-16, and trade bills at 4@4%,. The 
bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 

During the past week, Lloyds Bank and 
the Capital. & Counties Bank have amal- 
gamated, and it is understood that the 
former has agreed to purchase the share 
capital of the National Bank of Scotland 
and the River Plate Bank. This would 
make the total deposits of Lloyds Bank 
£ 246,000,000. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS MEET MR. EDGAR 


As soon as it became known that Wil- 
liam C. Edgar had arrived in London, 
the officers of the National Association of 
Flour Importers intimated their desire to 
meet him. Accordingly, a conference 
consisting of delegates from the various 
flour-importing markets in the United 
Kingdom has , Be arranged, and will be 
held tomorrow in the directors’ room of 
the London Corn Exchange. 

The present and future situation re- 
garding imported flour will be thorough- 
y discussed and explained to Mr. Ed- 
gar. On Friday, July 26, the London 
Flour Trade Association will give an in- 
formal luncheon in Mr. Edgar’s honor, 
which will be attended by delegates from 
London and other markets. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, JULY 22 


The flour business in Glasgow moves in 
a mechanical way. The permission grant- 
ed to use 50 per cent of imported flour 
has increased the demand, bakers having 
been only too willing to avail themselves 
of the flour, and the loaf is coming back 
to its pre-war color. Price of all classes 
of imported flour is 51s 3d per 280 lbs, 
delivered. It comes from North Amer- 
ica, and the quality is giving satisfaction. 

Scotch oatmeal in Glasgow has devel- 
oped an easier tendency, 82@82s 6d per 
280 Ibs being about the value. The Mid- 
lothian oatmeal millers are quoting the 
best oatmeal at 82s, sacks extra. 

At the annual meeting of the Glasgow 
Flour Trade Association, this week, An- 
drew Law was elected president, W. H. 


Rutherfurd vice-president, and James 
Ness secretary. . 


IRISH MARKETS, JULY 22 

The demand for flour has not been 
brisk in any part of Ireland, and travel- 
lers have been able to supply all the wants 
of their customers. It is evident that 
bakers were holding more flour than was 
generally thought, and in some cases it 
is believed that millers had a little stock. 
The flour being delivered by millers is 
the old standard grade, and the larger 
bakers are still delivering dark bread. 

The government has been fairly liberal 
in the distribution of foreign flour to 
importers, and the latter have had no 
difficulty in getting buyers to take up all 
their allotments. Some Australian flour 
is being distributed, and the quality is 
highly spoken of. 

Prices are as follows: government price 
to distributors for imported flour, 50s 3d 
ex-store; to bakers, 51s 9d ex-store. The 
government is charging 49s 9d net, cash, 
for imported flour for mixing in. 


OATMEAL 

The demand for oatmeal has not been 

quite so good during the last week. 

There have been sellers of medium at 

£34@35 per ton, and flake at £36@37, 
the latter of foreign make. 


MILLFEED 

Mill offals are scarce, and but for the 
fixing of the price by the government 
would be very much dearer, as they are 
almost unobtainable except in small quan- 
tities. 

Cotton and linseed cakes are not to be 
had unless from small retailers who have 
a little left over from previous lots. New 
business is entirely out of the question. 
Cotton cakes, however, are being released 
from store where it is shown that they are 
absolutely necessary for dairy cattle. 
Feeding meals are being offered at about 
£25 per ton, and are finding a ready sale. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 
(Continued from page 624.) 
at a machine which is so equipped that it 
is liable to clog when grain is run there- 
through, and when no specific instructions 
are given as to the machine and as to the 








method of cleaning it when the clogging 
takes place, and when, soon after the em- 
ployment, the machine does clog and the 
employer’ uses a method to relieve the 
difficulty which is dangerous and palpably 
dangerous to any one, can an adult em- 
ployee, merely because tue employer has 
used that method, continuously continue 
doing so without complaint, and later, and 
when injured, recover damages, because 
he was not told that the method used was 
dangerous?” 

The court answers this question in the 
negative. 

ATTACHED SHIPMENTS 


When a mill transfers shipping docu- 
ments to a bank, with intent to vest in the 
bank title to the goods covered by them, 
and not merely for the pur of collect- 
ing for the mill draft attached to such 
documents, and when the shipment is at- 
tached at its destination on a claim 
against the mill, the bank, and not the 
mill, is the proper party to appear in de- 
fense against the attachment proceedings. 
This is what the Mississippi supreme 
court recently held in the case of Weaver 
Grocery Co. vs. Cain Milling Co. The 
decision rests, however, upon the point 
that no service of process was had on the 
milling company, a nonresident corpora- 
tion. 

The court holds that, where there is a 
mere attachment of goods in a case of 
this kind, the proceeding becomes one 
only for the condemnation of the prop- 
erty and application of the proceeds to 
any just claim established by the plaintiff 
against the person designated as defend- 
ant, except as the latter may voluntarily 
appear and submit himself to the juris- 
diction of the court, in which case per- 
sonal judgment may be awarded against 
him on proper pleading and proof. 

If a mill has parted with all interest 
in a shipment by selling the shipping 
documents covering it, it cannot be in- 
jured by a subsequent seizure of the 
goods, and for this reason it is decided 
that the mill has no standing to attack 
the attachment proceedings on the ground 
that it has sold the goods. This defense 
must be interposed by the third person 
to whom the property has been -trans- 
ferred by the mill. A. L. H. Sraeer. 








Minneapolis-Duluth Grain Receipts 


The following table shows the receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth as com- 
piled by Cargill Elevator Co., from Aug. 1, 1917, to July 31, 1918, with comparisons, in 


bushels (000’s omitted): 




















DULUTH . 
Wheat— 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
BOPINE ao ciiwids condeviepyesics 9,946 13,930 58,244 40,542 44,321 69,789 
pT Bey ery tae 6,008 8,911 35,702 14,973 14,549 14,668 
Winter and western ........ 442 4,429 5,048 4,330 3,766 1,406 
BM WHEE occ ccevcetusevesvecess 16,396 27,270 98,994 69,845 62,635 85,863 
TEE, oo dint-s ob 050 000ss 6bsee 2,737 7,505 4,941 6,347 9,848 16,774 
BI 0.4 40 bide Chmdade vanes ¢ ab 7,512 - 8,633 15,420 11,122 10,891 14,504 
GE nbd pkodepebdbdercccesttesess 706 3,184 4,842 8,304 5,795 9,270 
PE Perr Sree eee 3,471 2,708 4,309 4,202 1,337 2,336 
OPE oo. cade peeecebecceceensaés 217 me. \ beaks 3,036 793 519 
DOGG. Flaca ce ceediscuwsecer 31,039 49,324 128,506 92,856 91,299 129,266 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Wheat— 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1918-14 1912-13 
Oe eee or 68,120 88,655 150,744 87,496 94,410 116,236 
EEL Gio Bo'e, & hachn'p biden et oo 06 7,301 8,126 8,323 4,627 4,349 6,460 
Winter and western ........ 7,061 27,988 20,114 20,375 8,750 6,151 
rh EVES EPETEET VET ELE TT 82,482 124,763 179,181 112,498 107,509 128,847 
WIGRNAOG... cd. dcdccdesceviiccreesecee 6,164 8,590 7,877 6,265 6,524 10,261 
MONEE Ava vet dibdovoinvucesvassé 35,423 26,301 45,143 29,465 29,796 35,682 
GE cic dd cade ttevcc cre ctaccac’s 43,536 31,822 45,779 23,043 22,995 19,031 
BGO. Gu wise eee er Veer ters Severe 11,890 7,060 6,874 5,681 6,439 6,099 
TR icin cd sedbravcertes reseed 14,541 10,034 5,808 15,089 10,409 6,064 
WOME koh Ce caesoseds cocessea 194,036 208,078 290,162 192,041 182,672 205,986 
COMBINED 
Wheat— 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1918-14 1912-13 
BPPING 2.0 ccecsvcvccesescces 78,066 102,585 208,988 128,038 138,731 186,025 
SEEN -cniendcccdicveskecdest 13,309 17,031 44,025 19,600 18,898 21,128 
Winter and western ........ 7,603 32,417 26,162 24,705 12,615 7,557 
BD) EE Yeas o'n'0.0.0 00 080.0 060mes ne 98,878 152,033 278,175 172,343 170,144 214,710 
EEE id's Shoe ce weed due beeet 8,901 16,103 12,318 12,612 16,372 27,037 
EE bA'd<ha.0 bb4 bio. 60 dapsdanodc 42,935 34,834 60,563 40,587 40,687 60,186 
aks He pAaerpe doceetedesc cewe% 44,242 34,506 60,621 $1,347 28,790 28,301 
TOTTI TL LT eR eee 15,361 9,768 11,183 9,883 6,776 8,435 
MONEE Sched 006.0 5ec bi sent occarsus 14,768 10,058 6,808 18,125 11,202 6,583 
WORONS nies déiccccdpesscaedd 226,075 257,402 418,668 284,897 273,871 335,262 
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ALTERATION IN MILL ACCOUNTING 





Frederick A. Draper; Addressing Wisconsin ‘Association, Suggests Supple- 


mentary System to Meet Requirements of the United States Food 
Administration and Other Government Departments 


The following address was given by 
Frederick A. Draper, of Wausau, Wis., 
formerly an accountant with the Food Ad- 


ministration Milling Division at, Chicago, - 


before the Wisconsin State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation at its recent midsummer meeting 
at Neenah: 

The regulations of the United States 
Food Administration and other govern- 
mental departments, together with the 
periodical reports covering certain parts 
of the business, make it necessary for 
many mills to radically revise their ac- 
counting methods. Such. action cannot 
longer be delayed without the probability 
of serious consequences, 

The new requirements are: An accurate 
determination of the costs to manufacture 
and sell the several products of the mill, 
the costs of dealing in commodities pur- 
chased and sold, and the profits (or losses) 
arising from these operations. 

It is believed that the methods here 
presented fulfill these requirements for 
small and medium size mills, inasmuch as 
they are being used satisfactorily by sev- 
eral mills and much of the work is being 
done by clerks with little or no previous 
book-keeping experience. If additional 
help should seem necessary, it is suggested 
that a high school girl taking the commer- 
cial course be obtained for part day work. 
It is assumed that the book-keeper is 
reasonably proficient in double-entry ac- 
counting. 

The forms and methods here presented 
are not designed to be a complete and 
modern system, such as would be desir- 
able for a large mill with ample clerical 
force, but are formulated to supplement 
the books which are still customarily in 
use by small and medium-sized mills. A 
first inspection may lead to the erroneous 
conclusion that much additional labor will 
be required, but a few weeks’ trial will 
show this not to be the case. 

It takes no more time to post to a spe- 
cific ledger account than it does to “Gen- 
eral Merchandise” or “General Expense,” 
and the additional knowledge of the busi- 
ness gained from the amplified accounting 
will be found very profitable to the man- 
agement. 

The principal change with existing 
books is in the ledger. The loose-leaf 
form is desirable, if same is not already 
in use. Accounts must be opened with 
each commodity handled, such as wheat, 
rye, oats, etc., each product manufactured 
therefrom, and such commodities as are 
purchased and sold; also operation and 
management accounts as specified later. If 
loose-leaf ledger sheets are used, in addi- 


PURCHASE RECORD 


tion to being arranged alphabetically, there 
should be given.a sub-number, as Al, A2; 
the index showing these numbers, which 
are also used in posting. Corn may be 
designated as Cl, cornmeal as C2, cracked 
corn as C3, etc., which soon become famil- 
iar to the book-keeper and may be readily 
found. 

It is assumed that there is already in 
use a suitable register for grain receipts 
in carload lots, with columns for enter- 
ing the invoice weight, railway weight 
(net) and mill track scales poe: or 
elevator scales weights if the mill is so 
equipped. 

We can now examine the Purchase 
Record, Form 1, which may be considered 
as duplicating in divided form the en- 


tries made in the Cashbook-Journal, and. 


should be at once made a part of the ac- 
counts. In view of the large amount of 
additional posting that would be neces- 
sary if the old form is retained, the de- 
sirability of using it at once is apparent. 
The short leaf (right side only shown) 
—_— additional columns, and allows 
eft page entries to be correctly lined. 
The ruling is the same as large right 
sheet, only the headings differ. 

The transaction is simply entered under 
its proper heading, columns being pro- 
vided for both quantity and value. ‘This 
connected entry of both quantity and 
value is the novel and useful feature of 
these forms. The credit entry to vendor’s 
ledger account is made at once; debit 
postings being made to specific ledger ac- 
count at the end of the month from the 
Purchase Record totals. 

Cash purchases at mill door are handled 
as follows: As the purchases are made, 
“memo” slips are made and put on 
spindle. At the close of the day, or the 
next day, these are summarized for each 
commodity, and entered in pencil on a 
desk sheet, consisting of a single set of 
the Purchase Record sheets fastened on 
the binding side with brass or wire 
staples, and then transferred to the Pur- 
chase Record; or the entries may be made 
without the use of the desk sheets. The 
desk sheets are helpful to secure neatness 
and accuracy in the first use of columnar 
accounts. 

The Sales Record is identical in form 
with the Purchase Record, and is used in 
the same way. Where duplicates are made 
of sales invoices on account, and same 
filed in loose-leaf covers, entries are best 
made in the Sales Record during the day 
following sales. Mill-door sales may first 
be summarized on desk sheets, or entered 
direct in Sales Record. Sales on account 


FORM 1 


are posted to customers’ ledger as soon 
as entered, and commodity accounts from 
totals at end of the month. 

The correctness of the totals of the 
columns is ascertained by their agreeing 
with the “Total” column, and should be 
verified at the time of carrying forward 
to the next set of sheets, or as entered, 
until accuracy is attained. 

Facility in handling these records is 
readily acquired, and the location of the 
proper column for an entry is soon mem- 
orized. Without attempting a speed test, 
the writer recently entered 154 transac- 
tions, having an average of about four 
items each, in two hours and forty min- 
utes, and an interval of some two weeks 


Form 2 





DAILY MILL REPORT 


Wheat Mill 





Number 
Bags Md 





Farina 








Patent 











Straight 








Clear 








Red Dog 
Flour Mids. 
Mids. 

Bran 





























Totals 
Clean Wheat used: A.8.1 














had elapsed since having done similar 
work, 

The “Merchandise” column is to be used 
for seasonable commodities infrequently 
handled, such as salt, land plaster, etc; 
entries in this column being initialed, as 
L.P. for land plaster, and each totaled at 
the end of month and posted. 

Disbursements for other than commod- 
ity purchases are designated in the cash- 
book by their proper ledger account. A 
columnar cash disbursement book should 
be introduced as soon as possible, each 
column being headed with a separate ex- 
pense ledger account, with additional col- 
umns for Purchase Record, Miscellaneous, 
Receipts and Balance, so that cash bal- 
ances may be verified. During the first 
month of use the usual entries can be 
made in cashbook for expense, with spe- 


LEFT PAGE 





August 21, 1918 


cific ledger account mentioned in item 
column, and at convenient times be dis- 
tributed in disbursement book, the use of 
which will save much posting. Stock 
loose-leaf sheets can be used for this 
purpose, writing in the headings. 

Attention is called to the two accounts, 
“Freight Inward” and “Freight Out- 
ward.” At the end of the month it wili 
be necessary to divide these and some 
other accounts into the proportions ap- 
—- to each major commodity, any 

alance remaining being applicable to 
miscellaneous articles. 

These divisions can easily be worke:i 
out for each month by summing th 
weights of the several commodities, : anc 
finding the ratios of each to the tota! 
weights of all. It is believed that the use 
of weights for such divisions more accu- 
rately reflects certain of the proportiona! 
costs for this kind of a business than 
does any other practice. The labor, warc- 
house, draying and similar costs are about 
the same for handling a barrel of flour 
as for the same weight of feed, yet the 
several values differ widely. 

The reason for making these divisions 
is to determine the costs and profits of 
commodities designated by some of the 
governmental reports which have a “Prof- 
it and Loss” exhibit for the particular 
commodities enumerated therein, and not 
the business as a whole, as reported by 
some mills. 

Other ledger accounts, such as “Selling 
Expense” and “Overhead Expense,” should 
be divided in the ratios similarly obtained 
from the money totals in the Sales Record. 
The specific amounts so obtained, together 
with labor costs added to the cereal costs 
of the commodity manufactured during 
the month, give the current “Manufactur- 
ing” cost. Adding to this the inventory 
quantity and value for the beginning of 
the period, and averaging, gives the “Cost 
to Sell” value, from which the cost of 
the quantity sold can be determined. The 
difference between this amount and the 
amount realized from sales is the “Profit” 
on that commodity for the month. 

This is not strictly accurate, but is the 
best that can be attained without much 
more elaborate accounting methods, not 
practical to other than large mills. The 
sum of error is very small, and largely 
equalized over a quarterly or longer pe- 
riod. It will be helpful to make two lists 
of ledger accounts, one to be divided on 
a weight basis and the other on a sales 
basis. The data resulting from these cal- 
culations should be suitably designated, 
and filed for future reference with the 
office copy of the report to which it ap- 
plies, so that an inspector may examine it 
upon request. 

The change in the basis of profit regula- 
tion with selling price based upon the cost 
of wheat ground, plus a milling allowance 
(not yet officially announced) of 25c per 
bu, makes it necessary to know the kind 
and cost of the wheat actually being 
ground. A: daily mill report for wheat 


RYE FLOUR € MEAL-C’K CORN 


WH'T .€. 
Pounds Amount Pounds Amount Pounds Amount Pounds Amount 


Pounds Amount 
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Sacks 


Cash Accvunt Pounds Amount 
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mill is shown in Form 2, and for feed 
mill in Form 3. These forms are similar 
to those customarily used, with the exce 
tion of the addition to Form 2 of the 
Mixture items. Here the quantity and 
kind ground each day is shown in detail, 
and a summary for any period is easily 
made. The summary is valuable in check- 
ing the accuracy of the mill reports and 
inv ntory, any* discrepancy showing error 
exisis in one or the other. The packages 
use! during a period can be scheduled, 
cost values extended, and package costs 
acc:rately determined. 

‘ie use of the Purchase and Sales Rec- 
ord, in connection with the inventory at 
the beginning of a period, permits of a 
boo ie being made at any time, 
and avoids the necessity for frequent 
com. lete inventories. Tests of certain 
different commodities may be made 
monthly, and full inventories quarterly 
or semiannually, as may seem expedient. 

I‘our and feed packages represent va- 
riou. seed stocks, and commodities not 
given separate ledger accounts should be 
carr'ed on perpetual inventory forms, as 
shown in Form 4. Each size and kind of 
packige regularly used should have a 
separate card; small reminders of the 
same kind, but different sizes, can be car- 
ried on a single card. The mill report 
shows number and kind of packages used. 
These can be summarized at regular inter- 
vals and the number used placed in the 
upper left corner of the space, a sloping 
line drawn under it, and balance on hand 
placed in lower right corner of space. 
The necessity for re-ordering is shown by 
the rate of use, and the stock on hand. 
Any discrepancy shown by an inventory 
can be investigated. 

The reports to the divisional offices of 
the Milling Division have- been discontin- 
ued, but a new and amplified weekly re- 
port must be sent the zone office of the 
Grain Corporation: The data for this re- 
port can be conveniently assembled by 
using a form without printed headings, 
like the right short page. of Form, 1, 
using a sheet for each specified kind of 
grain and grain product handled. 

Use a column for each of the numbered 
lines at left of report, putting the line 
number and brief description at top of 
column; 10 columns being required for 
grains and 8 for grain products, in addi- 
tion to date space. In the binding margin 
at left write both day of month and day 
of week, leaving blank line below each 
Friday to enter totals. Leave blank line 
at top whenever necessary to bring for- 
ward totals of part of a week to obtain 
monthly totals. The monthly totals will 
avoid duplication of work in making some 
of the other reports. 

The treatment of Depreciation has 
varied from a liberal annual guess to ex- 
act determination and the carrying of 
adequate reserves. The allowable maxi- 
mum provided for in Report 1030E is 
three cents per barrel on an allotment 
basis. I have assumed, in the absence of 
any specific instructions, that “allotment” 
means the 100 per cent three-year average 
flour output stated in barrels. With two 
mills this very closely coincides with 21, 
per cent of the appraisal value of build- 
ings and machinery. With mills of wood- 
frame construction this rate will not pro- 
vide a sufficient fund to meet all replace- 
ments it full value. 

The Depreciation Record, shown in 
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Form 5, combines two books customarily 
used by large industries, and presents in 
convenient form a conden assembly 
of the annual depreciation and remain- 
ing value of buildings, machinery, dray- 
age, equipment, etc. The amounts for 
depreciation are entered in red or purple 
ink, and the remaining value in black 
ink. The columns for each account are 
thus distinguished for adding to get page 
totals. 

The total depreciation for the plant 
should not be charged off to profit and 
loss, but should be carried as a reserve, 
and when replacements are made they are 
charged to this fund, thus evenly dis- 
tributing such costs over a term of years. 
Depreciation charge thus becomes fairly 
uniform, instead of being subject to wide 
fiuctuations from month to month, as 
would be the case if no reserves were car- 
ried. 

Reserves should also be carried for In- 
activity and Repairs. That for inactivity 
is determined by carefully estimating the 
total time during the year the mill will 
be shut down, for any and all causes, in- 
cluding the possibility of fires and conse- 
quent losses not covered by insurance. 
The total amount thus determined is di- 
vided in monthly portions and carried to 
the reserve. Pay-roll and other expenses 
during shut-downs are charged to this 
fund, which should be exhausted.at the 


end of the year, with the exception of the. 


small balance carried over on fire loss ac- 
count. 
The heavy cost for repairs generally 


Form 4 5x 8" Botnu Sipes ALIKE 


BRAND OR GRADE NO 


ARTICLE KIND 


comes during the summer shut-down for 
overhauling. The reserve on this account 
will rise and fall during the year, and be 
used up at the end of the period which it 
covers, with the exception of a moderate 
balance carried over to provide for ex- 
traordinary —— due to serious acci- 
dents and resulting damage. The reserve 
period allowed for the combined cost re- 
port, 1030E, rans for one year from Sept. 
1, 1917, and on March $1, 1918, such funds 
would be of substantial amounts, if same 
have been provided for. 

It is believed that, if the forms here 
given are used as directed, the several re- 


ports can be readily compiled. This has 
so far been the experience of the mills 
where they are in use. Local conditions 
pf require minor variations or additions, 
which the book-keeper can undoubtedly 
supply. 

t is probable that mills adopting these 
forms will find it expedient to have en- 
tries date from July 1, hence the sooner 
forms can be obtained the less the con- 
fusion due to delay. For a small mill re- 
quiring not over 20 columns to cover all 
active commodities, stock ruled forms 
with ae binding can be ordered 
through the local stationer, as same are 
manufactured for the trade by several 
concerns. The most convenient size for 
Form 1 is 11x17 inches, and no short inter- 
leaf is required to obtain 20 columns. If 
more columns are required, the item end 
of a long leaf is cut off, adding 14 more 
columns. 

The objection to stock forms is the wide 
spacing between lines, necessitating in the 
Sales Record entering two transactions 
to a line, to avoid using an excessive num- 
ber of sheets. Also, the columns are wid- 
er than necessary, to a milling business, 
being intended to provide for large 
amounts. The special ruling illustrated 
can be had in about the same time, and 
in 1,000-sheet lots (400 Purchase and 600 
Sales) at about the same cost as for stock 
forms, with the advantages of a finer 
cross ruling, more columns to a sheet, and 
the quantity column without dividing 
lines. If the Purchase Record be ruled 
on white paper, and the Sales Record on 


170 Ib. Stock 


USED OR SOLD 





buff paper, both can be put in the same 
binder, yet readily distinguished from 
each cther. 


ADDITIONAL LEDGER ACCOUNTS 


Commodity: wheat, rye, oats, corn, 
barley, and other active grains, wheat 
flour, graham, whole-wheat, bran and oth- 
er kinds of flour, shorts, middlings, com- 
mercial feeds, hay, etc. 

Accounts apportioned on quantity 
basis: *mill pay-roll, *draying pay-roll 
and expenses, “heat, light and power, “*re- 
pairs and maintenance, *freight inward, 
*freight outward, demurrage, warehouse 
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receiving (inward draying), warehouse 
delivery (outward draying), motor-truck, 
horses and wagons, depreciation, *mainte- 
nance, inactivity, *flour sacks (?), *feed 
sacks (?). » 

Reserves: repairs and maintenance, de- 
preciation and replacement, inactivity, 
flour sacks (?), feed sacks (?). 
~ Accounts apportioned on money value 
basis: *salesmen’s salaries and expenses, 


Form 3 


DAILY MILL REPORT 


Feed Mill 


Cracked Corn 


C 


Ground Oats + 


Mill 
Rye Meal 
Wheat Graham 


Ground Flax 


*officers’ salaries and expenses, *clerk hire, 
*office maintenance, advertising, *interest 
on borrowed money, *donations, *commis- - 
sions (purchase), *commissions (sales), 
*discounts and allowances, bad debts, in- 
surance (employees’ liability, fire and 
sprinkler), insurance (collision and per- 
sonal liability), taxes (local and national), 
taxes (income and excess profits). 

*Indicates accounts desirable in Cash 
Disbursement Record, together with Mis- 
cellaneous, Purchase Record, Receipts, 
and Balance. 





Great Coal Saving Effected 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Aug. 17.—The Fuel 
Administration states that more than 
1,000,000 tons of coal will be saved an- 
nually through the operation of the light- 
less night order. In the borough of Man- 
hattan, New York City, alone, on the first 
night of the order, it is estimated that 
100 tons were saved. In this borough alone 
it is calculated that about 40,000 tons will 
be saved during the year. 

The rigid enforcement of this and other 
conservation measures will be essential, 
Fuel Administrator Garfield states, if the 
country is to avoid a most serious coal 
shortage next winter. The war industries 
have expanded so rapidly during the last 
few months, it is said, that in some in- 
stances coal requirements have been 
doubled. An instance of this, cited by the 
Fuel Administrator, was an increase of 
100 per cent in the coal demands of the 
navy during July and a prospect that 
this requirement will be further increased 
during the next few months. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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There was only a small flour business 
reported this week, buyers having satis- 
fied their immediate requirements, and 
are not keen to stock up under present 
conditions. The recent demand has fall- 
en off considerably. Offerings of both 
hard and soft wheat flour are in excess 
‘of demand, and most likely the produc- 
tion of mills will soon be on the decline. 

Country mills, grinding strictly soft 
winter wheat, report that southern buy- 
ers’ interest is lagging, and business done 
consisted mainly of mixed cars. Both 
bakers and jobbers show a disposition to 
go slow, anticipating a change in govern- 
ment regulations regarding substitutes. 

Demand for substitutes is quiet, and it 
is the general belief that it will remain 
so, with purchases confined to actual 
needs. The rye flour market was also 
dull, with prices declining. A few sales 
of corn products and rice flour were re- 
ported. - 

In the local market, soft wheat flours 
are being offered materially below govern- 
ment prices, and meeting very little de- 
mand. Hard wheat flours are also be- 
ing offered freely at a discount. Stocks 
are not large, but most buyers are con- 
tent to get along by picking up an occa- 
sional car to meet requirements. 

Prices on both hard and soft wheat 
flour vary considerably, but are nominally 
quoted as follows: Hard wheat flour, $10, 
bulk; soft wheat flour, $9.30@9.75, bulk. 
White rye flour $9.45@10, bbl, straight 
$8.55, and dark $8.35, jute. Kiln-dried 
corn meal, $4.50 per 100 lbs; corn flour, 
$4.85; rice flour, $9.10 per 100 lbs, cot- 
ton. Barley flour, 55 per cent, $9.50@ 
9.85. 

Wheat feed very scarce and wanted. 
Demand is unsupplied, and car-lot orders 
cannot be filled. Other feedstuffs are 
stronger. Mills are all sold up for wheat 
feed, or disposing of their current make 
in mixed cars with flour or locally in 
small lots. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Aug. 17 was 42,400, rep- 
resenting 84 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 41,400, or 82 per cent, last 
week, 41,400, or 82 per cent, a year ago, 
and 29,900, or 59 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 45,800, rep- 
resenting 59 per cent, compared with 
56,800, or 73 per cent, last week, 40,000, 
or 52 per cent, a year ago, and 56,300, or 
73 per cent, in 1916. 


NOTES 


M. J. Trum, Jr., secretary of the Leav- 
enworth (Kansas) Milling Co., and H. A. 
Sawyer, sales-manager of the Monarch 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, were in 
St. Louis this week. 


James B. Albach, distributor of a liquid 
sugar which eliminated all shortening, 
sugar, milk and malt in the manufacture 
of breadstuffs, died at his home in St. 
Louis, Aug. 14. Several years ago Mr. 
Albach represented the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. in this market. He is survived 
by his wife and a son. 


Frank J. Schmieder, former proprietor 
of the French bakery, of this city, died 
Aug. 16, aged 46. On Nov. 1, 1917, he sold 
out to the Nafziger Baking Co., but ac- 
cepted the first vice-presidency of this 
company. During the last 17 years he 
built up one of the largest bakery busi- 
nesses of this city, and was a member of 
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the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers. He is survived by a wife and three 
children. 





Rye Flour too Low 


The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis: The rye crop here is exceptionally 
good, weather conditions since harvesting 
having been particularly favorable for 
curing the new grain. However, move- 


siderable loss to the milling yield of the 
crop. 

The domestic demand for buckwheat on 
this crop has been the largest we have 
ever known, and it has continued through- 
out the whole year. It has been the first 
ees in our experience in which we have 

n obliged to mill it every month. The 
old crop is practically exhausted. Prices 
during the past 90 days have made a 
new high record for this cereal. 

We anticipate the demand this season 
will be in excess of capacity, at least for 
the first 30 days. Prices will depend 
largely upon the outcome of the crop. 





Flour in High Explosives 


Wasuinorton, D. C., Aug. 17.—Elimina- 
tion of wheat flour from the manufacture 
of high explosives, other than the “per- 
missibles,” which has been ordered by the 
Bureau of Mines at the request of the 
Food Administration, will save, it is esti- 
mated, about 16,000 bbls of flour annually. 
Flour has been used in making dynamite 


IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 


Paul H. Burg, who has been in the flour trade in St. Louis, 
Mo., for the past few years, is now in the fuel and forage de- 
partment of the United States Quartermaster Corps at Camp 


Funston. 


He is 24 years old, and graduated from Washing- 


ton University in 1916, after which he became connected with 
the Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., of which his father, 


Henry Burg, is president. 


ment has been light as farmers have been 
engaged in other work. Rye is 60c bu under 
wheat, which is not satisfactory to farm- 
ers. From a breadstuff standpoint, the 
difference between wheat and rye is al- 
together too great, partly due to the fact 
that rye flour is laboring under a consid- 
erable handicap because it is not given 
the full status of a wheat flour substitute. 

It is true that it may be used to the 
extent of one-fifth of the total wheat flour 
substitutes required, but this concession 
is not sufficient to encourage its use any- 
where near the extent it would be if 
it were on a competitive basis with the 
products of corn, barley, etc. 

The 1918 crop is by far the largest 
ever produced in this country, and can 
be made a most important auxiliary 
breadstuff this season, if it is considered 
a wheat flour substitute. 

Buckwheat will not mature until the 
middle of September. It has yet to with- 
stand the perils of drouth, blight and 
frost, and, therefore, the outcome of the 
crop will not be assured until it is 
threshed. Cutting of buckwheat is quick- 
ly followed by the equinoctial storms 
which, if continued, usually result in con- 


and other explosives employed in mining 
and engineering operations. 

Van H. Manning, director of the Bureau 
of Mines, recently asked manufacturers 
of explosives to submit reports on quan- 
tities of foodstuffs used in 1917, suggest- 
ing that other carbohydrates might be 
substituted without detriment to the prod- 
uct. A summary of the returns received 
is as follows, expressed in pounds: 

Explosives, 
other than Per- 
permissibles missibles 
Corn starch 48 2,328 
Wheat flour 
Wheat middlings 
Corn and corn meal 
Sugar 





Totals, foodstuffs 12,801,059 952,064 


Total production of ex- 

plosives 262,316,080 43,040,722 

A number of replies from manufactur- 
ers indicate that they have abandoned the 
use of much of this material for 1918, ap- 
parently substituting other ingredients. 

The bureau has not deemed it wise to 
request elimination of sugar, because by 
continuing to use it manufacturers are 
conserving glycerine, which is in t 
demand for war explosives, particulaty in 
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Italy and Great Britain, where it is used 
to make cordite, a smokeless powder, 
Glycerine now is more scarce than sugar, 
and sells at 60c per Ib. 

Ricwarp B. Wartnovs, 


Minneapolis Mill Wages 
Following is approximately the wages com- 
monly prevailing with the large milling com- 
panies at Minneapolis: 





Occupation— 
Stone dressers 
Bolters and grinders 
Machine tenders 


Sewers and nailers 

Bran and feed packers .... ....@3.78 
Car counters 

Separator men 
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Firemen’s helpers and en- 
gine oilers 2.92@3.60 
Electricians— 
Operators 3.96@ 4.23 
Trouble and repair men.. 2.81@4.23 
Wheat elevator employees— 
House weighers 
Wheat shovelers 


oo 


oo oo 


Machine tenders 
Tripper floor men 
Watchmen 


Machinists— 
Helpers to first class 
Millwrights 
Millwright helpers 
All employees are paid time and a half for 
Sundays and holidays. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by milis of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 ‘outside’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to Aug. 10, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 
c—Output—,  -—Exports— 
4 1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis ...14,168 14,95 887 1,119 
Duluth-Superior 1,001 A tee 59 
66 outside mills 8,952 , 212 136 


24,121 25,300 1,099 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 





WANTED—TWO MILLERS, GOOD WAGES, 
steady employment, Address 1516, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—MILLER TO TAKE CARE OF 
our 60-bbi mill; wages $125; steady posi- 
tion; day work. Address Herreid Milling 
Co., Herreid, 8. D. 


WANTED—MILLERS FOR 560-BBL MIDGET 
mills; North Dakota locations; steady op- 
eration; good salary; good opportunity. 
Home Milling Co., Fargo, N. D. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR OUR 
800-bbl flour mill; steady work and good 
pay for the right man. Address 1530, care 

. Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED — TWO ENGINEERS, WO 
flour packers, three sweepers; steady em- 
ployment, good wages. Address 1495, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED — THOROUGHLY COMPE’ ENT 
grain man; must be well experienced; write 
stating age, experience and salary expected. 
— Milling & Grain Co., St. Joseph, 

0. 


WANTED—GOOD MILLER TO TAK BE 
care of 70-bbl roller mill; steady position, 
good opportunity for the right man. Ad- 
dress O. Berg, care First National Bank, 
Barron, Wis. _ 


FLOUR PACKERS WANTED BY 700-PBL 
country mill near Minneapolis; packing 
and sewing; also one feed packer; steady 
time. Address 1474, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED TRAFFIC 
man, also one who has had some expe'!- 
ence in the sales end of the milling >us!- 
ness. Address W. F. M., care Northweste™ 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER BY AN 800-BBL 
mill; state age, experience, married be 
single, salary expected, and classificatio 
in draft. Address 1514, care Northweste™ 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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WANTED—AT ONCE, COMPETENT SEC- 
ond miller by 800-bbl mill in good south- 
ern Minnesota town; steady employment; 
good wages. Address 1517, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS SALES-MANAGER OR SALESMAN BY 
man whose experience and success on the 
road make him fitted for either position. 
Address 1505, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER, ONE GRIND- 
er and a millwright for 200-bbl mill at 
Kensington, Minn; Scandinavian commu- 
nity; will pay top wages; want capable 
men. W. T. Coe, 815 Palace Building, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—TWO GOOD SALESMEN TO 
sel] our “Peerless” flour in Illinois and 
Indiana; Want men acquainted with the 
trade; state qualification and experience. 
Address EB. 8. Selby, manager, Hormel Mill- 
ing Co, Austin, Minn. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER, HALF DAY 
and half night shift, South Dakota mill, 
1,200 bbls capacity; second engineer, 500 
h-p Cross Compound Corliss engine; oilers 
and flour packers. Address 1424, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











FLOUR SALESMEN 
Wanted — 2,500-bbl Kansas 
mill has exceptional open- 
ing for flour salesmen to 
cover Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan and epee part of 
Iowa; we want only first-class 
men of proven records, ex- 
perienced in selling flour, 
good knowledge of the trade; 
give full business history, 
references and state sala 
wanted in first letter; we will 
consider only high quality 
men capable of earning only 
best salaries. Address 463, 
care Northwestern Miller, 231 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








CEREAL CHEMIST, WITH WIDE EXPERI- 
ence, desires position in large flour mill. 
Address A, Crombez, 2144 H Street N.W., 
Washington, D, C. 


AS MANAGER OR ACCOUNTANT, THOR- 
oughly experienced, 35 years of age, mar- 
ried, reliable, competent, aggressive; at 
present employed; good reason for chang- 
ing. Address 1519, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR MANAGER, OR 
both, by a competent, aggressive man of 
large experience; am past draft age; can 
come on short notice and furnish Al refer- 
ences. Address W. G., room 5604, Hotel 
Hastings, Minneapolis, 














NEW ENGLAND FLOUR SALESMAN, 156 
years’ experience best trade, wants first- 
class mill connection; salary and commis- 
sion or brokerage basis; spring wheat, also 
Kansas wheat mill. Address B. G., care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER, CAPABLE OF HANDLING 
large modern plant, seeks position; Ameri- 
can, age 38, married; not particular about 
size or location of plant, but seek place 
with Sabbath (Saturday) off duty. W. E. 
Cornforth, Didsbury, Alberta, Canada. 

—_ 

SALESMAN—A MILLER 48 YEARS OF AGE 
with large experience in buying and selling 





mill products desires a position as sales- 
man for a reliable firm whose brands are 
well known in Michigan. Address 1528, 


care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
ee 


FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN FOR A POSI- 
tion Sept. 1; eight years’ experience with 
car-lot trade in Philadelphia, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania; best of references; 38 years 
of age and married; salary or commission. 
Address G. Y., 2146 North Natrona Street, 
Philade Iphia, Pa. 

ee 


MILLER OF 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
Milling and grain business desires steady 
Job where there is an opportunity for ad- 
tncement; 30 years of age; five years in 
his country; four years working in the 
a Place; of good habits and character. 
ddress “Minneapolis,” room 625, Temple 
Court, Minneapolis. 

ee 











AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
pe any sized mill; Canada preferred; or 
sembined with -managership of medium or 
rl mill; salary according to responsi- 
tye 20 years’ experience; age 40; fam- 
a. will send references; correspondence 
meee confidentially. Address 1493, care 

orthwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY FIRST-CLASS MILLWRIGHT, STEADY 
job or journeyman; good spouter and gen- 


eral repair man; state wages; country town 
no objection. Henry Gabelein, 1309 Hast 
Nineteenth Street, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER. OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in good up-to-date mill of from 1,000 to 
3,000 bbls capacity; now superintendent in 
large flour and cereal mills; if you are in 


need of a superintendent let me hear from 


you; in answering please state capacity 
and full particulars regarding your plant; 
also state salary you will pay. Address 
“Superintendent,” care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





WANTED — A CAPABLE, AGGRESSIVE 
miller with a large and successful experi- 
ence in custom and merchant milling de- 
sires a position to take charge; if you are 
looking for an all round capable man, one 
who always has his employer’s interest in 
mind, write me, and state salary; first- 
class references; all letters answered. Ad- 
dress “Capable,” 1527, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL, 150 BBLS CA- 
pacity; new, modern, up-to-date; run. one 
season; located in eastern Washington; 
only mill in this section; plenty of wheat; 
excellent reason for selling; if interested, 
investigate at once, Address 1525, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE — ONE EUREKA ROLLING 
screen No. 9; two Eureka scourers No. 24; 
two stands Stevens rolls 9x30; four Prinz & 
Rau separators; one Peerless mixer; six 
flour packers; one Nordyke & Marmon roll- 
ing screen. Address Geo. P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, Mo, 








FOR SALE—FOUR NO. 4 FRA- 
ser bolters equipped with auto- 
matic reed hangers, inclusive of 
full equipment and extra sieves; 
bolters used about four years and 
are in good condition; will sell 
cheap for immediate shipment. 
Address 1482, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—250 H-P CLARK CORLISS EN- 
gine in first-class condition for immediate 
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‘“GRUENDLERIZE” Your Plant 


Eve flour mill should install a 
GRUENDLER Patent Crusher and 
Pulverizer.. Different capacities. 
Will reduce wheat bran, screen- 
ings, blowings, to desired fineness 
in one operation, 

It will run when empty without 
friction. Never needs edjusting. 
Designed for heavy duty and 
highest efficiency. 


We have just equipped two of 
the la and most up-to-date 
flour in the country with our 
motor driven Gruendler. 


Write for Bulletin No. 650. 928 No. Main St. 





The Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








shipment; right-hand—compound 
ing cylinders, 12-in and 20x20-in, 200 
r.p.m; boiler pressure 150 lbs; in use six 
years; displaced by hydro-electric power; 
detailed specifications and price on appli- 
cation. Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewis- 
town, Mont. 








FEED GRINDERS FOR IMMEDIATE SHIP- 
ment; one three-pair-high 9x18 B. & L. 
roller feed mill with extra pair of rolls 
and rocker arms; one two-pair-high 9x24 
Strong-Scott; ome 24-in plate style “‘H"’ 
Munson attrition mill, babbit bearing, dou- 
ble drive, used less than six months; one 
16-in single drive: Munson attrition mill, 
about two years old; these mills are as 
good as new. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
44 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 


Bureau of Engraving Flour 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Designers, Engravers, Makers of Printing 
Plates in one or more colors. Three-color 
Process Plates a specialty. One of the 

largest Engraving Houses of the U. 8. 





Address: 


Mill Appraisers 


We make a specialty of Appraising 
Mills and Elevators 


COATS & BURCHARD CO. 


17-25 W. Elm St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











SPECIAL MENTION—ONE 8-SECTION NO. 


1 plansifter, good as new; one B. & L. 
drop gear flour packer with eighth to barrel 
tubes and augers; one 45-bu Eureka scourer 
with shoe; two No. 1 Beall ball-bearing 
degerminators, used less than six months; 
one 3-bu dump Sonander automatic scale; 
one 30-ton and one 65-bu Fairbanks hopper 
scale; all of the above are in first-class 
condition and for immediate shipment; we 
also have rolls 6x12, 14, 15, 18, 20, 7x16, 
9x14, 18 and 20; also nearly every machine 
used in flour mills. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 44 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis. 





First—Get Bulletin 237— or, Wire 


ZELNICKER m ST. 1.0UIS 
orteling  « Cars 
Steam and Electric Power Pla at Equip- 
; ment, Machinery, Tanks, Ete. 
What have you. for sale? 








Printing and Stationery 
for Millers 


HAHN & HARMON CO. 
410 Fifth Ave. South Minneapolis 


Office 
Supplies 


| 








STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 











Built by 
El Reno 





The Sunshine Mill 


Lehrack Contracting 
Engineering Co., Kansas ci 


Lehrack for the 
Mill & Elevator Co. 


E] Reno, Okla. 


SPECIALISTS in CONCRETE 
and STEEL MILL and 
ELEVATOR OONSTRUCTION 


ty, Mo. 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 


No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





Naught But the Finest 


We buy only the finest wheat and make it into flour in one of the model mills of the 
country. Our millers are experts with years of experience. 

COMPETITION (milled expressly for the baking trade) and KISMET (for 
crackers) are flours that meet every requirement in their respective fields. Your 
own tests will jot that for purity, qu iy and satisfactory results KISMET 
and COMPETITION have no superiors. They are milled in strict conformity with 
the regulations of the Food Administration. We manufacture also Kiln Dried 


White Corn Meal. 
Write us for complete information. 


Elevator Capacity, 750,000 bushels. Mill Capacity, 1,200 barrels daily. 
Mixed Car Shipments when Desired. 


Noblesville Milling Company 


NOBLESVILLE, INDIANA, U. S. A. 





* Member U. 8S. Food Administration 
License M0130 





















PATENT 


b> 





IGLEHEART BROS. 


MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SW ANSDOWN 


GERBELLE i“ 


for the admixture of corn, 


} Established 1856 Capacity, 1,500 Barrels 
In the scheme of substitution 
required by the United States Evansville, Indiana 
F ood Administration, calling % Member of the Food Administration 





rice, rye or barley flour, it is 








most important to use a good 
basic wheat flour. Gerbelle 


e . | 
is made for baking results St ht M d : ) 
and delivers the goods. It r alg or xe ar S 
pleases our patrons—it will Besides our unequaled shipping facilities, our central loca- 
please you. tion and our great capacity, we offer you an unrivaled 


selection of high-grade products. 


The Goshen Milling Co. Seen ayaa KL, @) U R S 


Goshen, Indiana Self Rising Wheat 








* Member of the Food Administration. License No. £8813, Graham Wheat Flour 
Whole Wheat Flour 
Corn Flour 
Table Meal 
All our wheat comes from our country bY s White or yellow 
elevators. We sell Evans Milling Co. 
PERFECTION INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. Mill Feeds 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried Acme Bran 
Bay WHITE CORN PRODUCTS o— oa in 
SUCKOW COMPANY -Capacity 5,000 Bushels cme our ngs 
Capacity, 400 Bbls. franklin, Ind. : Atmé Mixed Feed 
‘Member of the Food administration. Member of the Food Administration Acme Cream Feed 
Capitol Red Dog Flour Wheat, Oats, 
Capitol Low-Grade Flour Corn, Barley 

















The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 





Other Feeds 

Acme Farm Feed 
Acme Dairy Feed 
Acme Dry Mash 
Cotton Seed Meal 
Old Process Oil Meal 
Rolled Oats 

Rolled Barley 

Acme Horse and Mule Feed 
Acme Cracked Corn 
Acme Feed Meal 
Acme Scratch 

Acme Chick 

Acme Stock Feed 
Acme Alfalfa 
Molasses Grain Feed 


WINTER and SPRING WHEAT MILLERS Acme-Evans Company 


Member Millers’ National Federation MONTICELLO, INDIANA 


#& Member of the Food Administration *Member of the Food Administration 








Indianapolis, Ind. 




















